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PUBLISHEES' NOTE. 



OUR denominational literature, so rich in most 
particulars, has been seriously deficient in 
books especially adapted for Sunday-school libra- 
ries; while it has been extremely difficult to find, 
outside the denomination, books of a distinctively 
religious character, unblemished by objectionable 
theological dogmas. 

The Sunday-school Society, desirous of doing 
something towards remedying this defect, offered, 
in May, 1867, three premiums, of $100, $50, and $25, 
respectively, "for the best three manuscripts of 
books calculated for Unitarian Sunday-school libra-> 
ries, and adapted to chfldren tmder ten years of 
age." Of course these were designed as a begin- 
ning only ; the intent being to publish a few choice 
books each year, till a large and valuable list should 
be obtained. 

In response to the ofibr, twenty-nine manuscripts 
were handed in, and carefully read by the conmiittee. 
Of these, eight were selected as most suitable for the 
purpose in view, and as possessed of the highest 
degree of literary excellence, joined with a pure 
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moral and religious tone. Five have been already 
published, and have met with the warm approval 
of those for whose benefit they were specially de- 
signed. Their titles are, — 

Watchwords fob Little Soldiers. By Miss Sabah 
H. Foster, of Portsmouth, N.H. ; 

Little Splendid's Vacation. By Mrs. C. W. T. Fry, 
of Chicago, 111. ; 

Forrest Mills. By Miss Louise M. Thurston, of 
Lyiin ; 

Father Gabriblle's Faibt. By Mrs. Mart C. Pbck- 
HAM, of Proyidence ; and 

Stobies fob Eva. By Miss Anna E. Applbton, of 
Beading. 

Two* more volumes of the series are now pub- 
lished; viz.: — 

In the Cleabings. By Mrs. E. G. Wells, of Bos* 
ton ; 

Faithful to the Light, and Otheb Tales. By 

Mrs. Ednah D. Chenet, of Boston. 

It is confidently believed that these volumes will 
be found in all respects equal to those that preceded 
them, and that they will be warmly welcomed, by 
both parents and the young, as a valuable addition 
to our juvenile literature. 

Ahxbioan Unitabian Association, 
42, Ohauncy Street. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

The rocky ledge nms fur into the soa, 
And on Its outer point, Bome mUee awaji 

The Idghthonae lifts its masslTe masonry, 
A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

• • • • 

Like the great giant Grlstopher it stands 
Upon the brink of the tempestuous wa^e, 

Wading fftr out among the rocks and sands 
The night o*ertaken mariner to save. 

• • • • 

" Sail on I " it says ; " sail on ye stately ships ! 
And 'With your floating bridge the ocean span; 
Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 
Be yours to bring man nearer unto manl *' 

LOKGFEIJ/>W. 

N the New England coast are many 
little islands about a mile or so 
from the shore. One of these is 
in a specially dangerous position. 
Great ledges of rocks run far out under the sea. 
Some of them are visible at low tide, and 
some even rise high and bare and lonely above 
the surface of the water. Others reveal their 
presence only by the white breakers that mark 
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how they fret the smooth waters, and somey 
more treacherous yet, lie calm and still be- 
neath the surface till the ill-fated ship strikes 
heavily upon their sharp points. Many a 
brave vessel has gone to pieces on these rocks'; 
and on one island, a long time ago, there was 
a wreck from which only one man and his 
wife were saved. They lived here a short time 
before they could get off, and gave their own 
name to the island. It would not be so com- 
fortable there as on Robinson Crusoe's island, 
for there are no cocoa-nut trees or sugar plan- 
tations to feast upon. There is not a tree on 
the island now, although it is evident that they 
formerly grew there. From the shore it looks 
very barren, but if you go there in the sweet 
month of June, you will find the whole island 
fragrant with white clover and vernal grass, 
the blue flags lifting up their bright flowers to 
the light, and the gay scarlet pimpernel open- 
ing its tiny cup to the rays of the blessed sun 
above. As you glide into the cove over the 
smooth summer sea, you will look far down 
into the clear water and see it wonderfully 
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beautiful with sea weeds of all colors grow- 
ing on the hidden rocks beneath. 

This dangerous coast lies directly in the 
great thoroughfare of commerce, and more 
than one ship has been wrecked on its sunken 
ledges. For this reason a light-house was 
long ago placed on the island to warn sailors 
of the danger, and to guide them on their 
• way over these rough seas. 

At the time my story begins, Ephraim 
Wright had the charge of the light-house, — 
a warm-hearted, kindly man, but shy and 
silent. He loved this quiet, almost solitary 
work of tending the lamp, and watching that 
it shone brightly through the night. Yet he 
was not all alone, for he had a faithful wife 
who willingly shared his hard life and tried to 
give all the little comforts of home to their 
rude dwelling. A very happy woman she 
would have been in her hard-working life, if 
she had only had some dear little children to 
nestle in her arms, and run tottling after her 
steps ; but for some wise reason this blessing 
was denied her. 
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It was on a wild, stormy afternoon in De- 
cember, when night shuts down early over sea 
and land, that Ephraim Wright took his lan- 
tern in his hand, and prepared to climb the 
tower to light the blessed lamp, which many 
a sailor would strain his eyes far over the 
water to see that night He kissed his wife 
and bade her go to bed early, for he should 
watch from the tower to see if any vessels 
were in danger, and to be sure that the lamp 
burned bright and cheery. 

She sat down in the dim twilight with her 
knitting, and, as she heard the wild roar of the 
storm and felt the very ground rock beneath 
her, she thought first of the poor sailors, and 
then her heart turned to the warm, sheltered 
homes on the mainland. She thought of 
mothers rocking their babies to sleep, or tuck- 
ing the little merry prattlers into their warm 
beds, and unconsciously began to hum a 
sweet lullaby ; but it was broken by a deep 
sigh, for she thought that such loving duties 
would never be her own happy lot. Yet as 
she murmured in her heart, the thought of 
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Ephraim — so kind and true — came over her, 
of him who never let a drop of ram pass his 
lips ; who had never spoken a harsh word to 
her in all their toilsome Hfe, but whose love 
was as warm and constant as when they went 
to the little district school together, or gathered 
huckleberries in the pastures on summer after- 
noons. Overcome with this feeling her knit- 
ting dropped from her hand, and ber heart 
poured itself out to God in one gush of ear- 
nest love and gratitude. 

As she thus sat she heard the well-beloved 
voice : " Susan, there is a vessel among the 
breakers, come and see." 

She ran quickly up the tower stairs and 
looked forth. There was a ship drifting at 
the mercy of the waves, which were driving 
her directly on to the island. 

" Can you guard the light?" said Ephraim. 

" Indeed I can," was her only reply. He 
kissed her, and said, " God bless you," as he 
called to the boy who assisted him, and hur- 
ried forth with ropes and lantern to give what 
help he might His good boat was ready, but 
there was no possibility of using it 
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Siisan listened and watched. Now she 
climbed the tower to be sure the lamp was 
bright ; then she came down and tended her 
fire, and put on a large kettle of good corn- 
meal porridge and a pot of coffee, that she 
might have something warm and nourishing 
for the men when they came back, perhaps 
bringing some shipwrecked sailors with them. 
Nearer and nearer drove the ship, knocked 
about on the waves like a worthless weed. 
" O God — are there husbands and fathers 
there?" she said. Now she could seem to 
hear human voices of agony, amid all the 
wailing of the storm. She could see her 
husband's lantern glimmering in the darkness, 
and she knew he was away out on the farthest 
point of rocks where it was possible to stand, 
striving to make his voice heard by the 
wretched sailors. At last day broke ; she 
put out the lamp and hurried down. She 
took her little tin pail filled with the warm 
porridge, tied her old cloak and hood firmly 
on and went out to see what she could do to 
help. A dreadful sight met her eyes; the ship 
was broken to pieces on the outer ledges, but 
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not one living man had yet come to shore. 
Ephraim had gone down to the very outmost 
ledge where he was in danger of being washed 
off by every sea, and had again and again 
thrown out his ropes to some one struggling 
with the waves; but the pitiless sea had 
thrown them back again out of reach, or 
striking against the rocks, they had been 
killed by the blow. The last man to leave 
the wreck was now struggling with the waves, 
and strange to say, he held a bundle clasped 
tightly in his arms. What could be so 
precious that he would remember it in an hour 
like this ? As the sun rose cold and cheerless 
over the waters, there seemed a moment's lull 
in the storm ; the tide was turning perhaps, 
and the waves were a trifle less angry. At 
any rate the brave swimmer fared better than 
his comrades. "^Vith skilful eye he chose the 
best landing place, and made for a little cove 
into which the current was strongly setting. 
Ephraim and Susan hastened to throw out 
ropes and planks to him. He seized the rope, 
but instead of clinging to it himself, he tied 
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it around the burden which he carried. As 
he let go the rope a wild surging wave swept 
him out. In vain did he strive against it, in 
vain did Ephraim fling himself into the sea 
and try \o reach him. Stunned by the shock 
of the waves, he had only strength left to seize 
the rope which Susan and his boy drew in 
shore. He lay exhausted on the rock, while 
the brave sailor was swept away and they 
saw him no more. Ephraim watched his 
wife and boy as they drew in the precious 
bundle ; and as they unbound the rope and 
opened it, to their utter amazement they saw 
the face of a little child. With a cry of joy 
and terror Susan clasped it to her breast 
" Was it, could it b? alive? *' She listened 
eagerly for the beating of the heart, and 
believed she could feel a throb under her 
trembling hand. She hastened home, and 
used every means her simple skill could de- 
vise to bring it to life. At length after a long 
hour of anxious care the little blue eyes opened, 
and a baby voice cried" mamma." Poor Susan 
burst into tears and sank on the floor, almost 
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as helpless as the little being before her. 

But only for a moment. All her mother heart 

was aroused; she warmed and fed and tended 

the little stranger, till it fell sweetly asleep on 

her loving bosom. 

Then she thought of her good Ephraim. 

She made up a bed for the baby in her 

clothes basket, put it in a warm corner, and 

went out again to see what he was doing. 

It was time. He was almost exhausted with 

the labors of the night, and with the bitter 

pain of seeing so many fellow beings lost 

without the power to save them. He needed 

his wife's helping hand to lead him up the 

icy hill to their dwelling. But when he saw 

the bright ruddy stove with the boiling pot 

of cofiee on it, and beside it the little bed 

with its tiny sleeper, and felt that one precious 

soul was saved out of the wreck, the brave 

man turned to his wife aiid said, — "It has 

not been all in vain." The thought revived 

him, and Susan's gentle care restored his 

strength and calmness. 

The little baby was sadly exhausted and 
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looked feeble enough, but Susan hoped to 
save it. It was her duty, however, before she 
could call the child her own, to try to discover 
its relations. She found the clothes which 
still clung about it were plain and good, such 
as a respectable woman in middle life would 
use ; but clasped about the little throat was a 
coral necklace with a gold clasp, and the 
name " Eugenia.'* This Susan carefully laid 
away. As soon as Ephraim and the boy had 
taken the absolutely needful rest, they went 
forth again to see the effects of the storm. 
The clouds were breaking away, but the sea 
was still in commotion, and the ebbing tide 
had left many marks of the wreck on the 
rocks and in the coves. Three mangled 
bodies came within reach of the men and 
were drawn on shore. One was a woman's, 
the mother doubtless of little Eugenia. Eph- 
raim thought that the strong man he had 
seen with her in his arms must be the Captain 
of the schooner and her father. He searched 
eagerly among the planks and spars which 
were drifting about, for something to tell 
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him the name of the ship. At length he dis* 
covered a piece of the name, much defaced 
and broken of coarse, but he believed that be 
could make out that it was the Jane and 
Eliza of Halifax. 

Without spending more time in conjectures, 
he turned to the sad duty before hioL The 
bodies were carried to a shed and prepared 
for decent burial. As sodh as the sea was 

ft 

calm enough to row a boat, he went on shore 
with his report of the casualty, and also 
visited the minister of the town to ask him to 
come and perform a simple service, before the 
bodies were buried. The -good man braved 
the winter sea not alone to bury the dead, but 
to see the little living child and to give Eph- 
raim and Susan such advice and help as they 
might need. He agreed to send to a Halifax 
paper an account of the shipwreck and the 
rescue of the child, with a notice to any near of 
kin who might wish to claim it ; but he said he 
had little hope of finding her friends. He 
thought mother and child were most probably 
emigrants from Iieland, coming to meet friends 
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in America. He offered to take the child 
and place it in the care of the town authorities ; 
but Susan hugged the baby closer to her 
bosom and looked at Ephraim — who said 
" No, please God, we'll rear the little one. 
She was sent to us in this strange way, and 
she shall never know want while Ephraim 
Wright has a strong arm to work for her." 

So the good man went ashore ; the ship- 
wreck was a nine days wonder in the town, 
and then faded out of men's minds. But 
through the cold stern winter the little baby 
was warmly and snugly nestled in her new 
home. They judged her to be about a year 
old. She soon forgot her old associations, 
and in her first prattling words called them 
papa and mamma without a sigh of regret. 
Now when .Ephraim climbed the tower for 
his night watch, her baby lips had left their 
kisses on his rough cheek, and Susan sat 
down contentedly with her knitting, to sing 
soft lullabies to her child. 
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CHARTER IL 

jenny's childhood. 

The stare of midnight shall be dear 
To her, and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret tilace; 
Where rivnlets dance their wayward ronndi 
And beanty^ bom of murmuring sonnd, 

Shall pass into her fsuce. 

WOBD&WOBTH. 

ITTLE JENNY, so they shortened 
her long name, grew up as sweet 
and fair as the white clover that was 
blossoming all about her ; and like 
that, with all her beauty she seemed well fitted 
for this wild, rude scene. She had no suspicion 
that she was other than Ephrairn and Susan's 
own child, and she looked upon the rough island 
as her native home. She was soon able to 
run after the chickens and ducks, and to bring 
in the new-laid eggs in her little basket. Then 
as she grew older she roamed all over the 
island; found the swallow's nests hid in the 
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old buildings, and the sand-pipers iq a hole in 
a rock, and picked up the guUs' eggs lying in 
the sun to hatch. Her father took her into 
the water and taught her early to swim, and 
she would lie and float in some sheltered cove 
and look up at the blue sky and fleecy clouds 
as if she were in her little bed in the garret. 
He took her with him in the boat, and as she 
grew stronger, he taught her to row and to 
steer. A proud child she wsfs, the first time 
he let her go over with him to the mainland 
and bring the boat home herself. He stood 
watching on the shore with anxious heart in- 
deed, till she touched the little landing, and he 
saw her spring lightly out of her boat and tie 
it fast to the post. Many a nice dinner she 
got for some stray visitor. She went out with 
her pole and line to catch cunners, tautog, or 
cod from the rocks. Then she would skin 
and clean the fish and have all ready for the 
handy Susan to cook. 

But Ephraim and Susan were too earnest 
and religious to feel that their little daughter 
was left them only for their own pleasure. In 
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the snmmer she followed these out-door sports 
and labors, but when the winter days caroe 
Susan taught her little charge to read and 
write, to knit and sew. They took her often 
to the mainland with them, and on Sunday, 
whenever it was possible, she was dressed in 
her neat clean calico and best hat and went 
to church with Ephraim or Susan ; for they 
said, " She must not grow up strange and 
unlike other childreh." But in winter the 
quiet Sunday wad spent at home, and then 
the three sat down together and read the 
precious words which speak to human hearts 
wherever they are found. The story of the 
child and man Jesus, the tender history of 
Ruth, and especially the grand psalms of 
David were their delight. How often, as 
Jenny sat watching the sea, would she say 
over to herself, "There go the ships, — there 
is that leviathan whom thou madest to play 
therein." Often did she wonder over these 
words, and look out upon the sea streaked 
with blue and green and shining silver, and 
fancy she could see the monster of the deep 
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stretching his huge length in the sun. Often 
in the wild nights of winter, as she cuddled 
down to sleep, she said to herself, " Stormy 
wind fulfilling his word ;" and when the tem- 
pest was hushed she heard a voice saying to 
winds and waves, '< Be still and know that I 
am God." But she often looked up in her 
mother's face, wondering at the hushed and 
tender tone with which Susan read: "He 
maketh the barren woman to keep house, and 
to be a joyful mother of children." She read 
fairy stories, too, and many a tale of travel 
and adventure. She had but few books, for 
you may imagine there was no circulating 
library on the island, and she had no fond 
uncles and aunts to make her Christmas and 
birthday presents. But she read those books 
over and over again, and thought of them 
and dreamed of them, till they seemed a part 
of her very life. For she could not help being 
a dreamy little maiden, and her worst fault 
was forgetting there was any such thing as 
time; so that when she was out fishing on the 
rocks, or gathering eggs or sea-weed, the sun 
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would rise higher and higher in the heavens, 
and then the shadows grow longer and longer, 
until at last both father and mother would be out 
anxiously searching for her, before she thought 
of coming home. But they were so glad to 
find her all safe, and she sprang to meet them 
with such a merry laugh, and such a shower 
of kisses, that I am afraid she did not get 
scolded as much as she deserved. Ephraim 
would sometimes shake his head and point up 
to fhe tower, and say, " Ah Jenny ! learn to be 
faithful. If that little light darkened for five 
minutes, it might be the ruin of a noble ship." 

One day, when Jenny was about eight or 
nine years old, she got a lesson, however, 
which I think she never forgot She had 
been very much delighted with a book some 
kind visitor had brought her, which perhaps 
you have heard of, called " Swiss Family 
Robinson." Her mother and she had read it 
together in the winter evenings, and Jenny 
had gone to bed and dreamed about uninhab- 
ited islands night after night. 

Now, about a mile or so from her home lay 
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a small barren island on which no one li^dd, 
and which it chanced they had never visited 
since Jenny grew old enough to remember. 
Jenny, whose ideas of space were rather 
vague, for she had seen but little of this round 
world, thought as she saw it basking in the 
sun's rays, that it might be the very island 
where Jack and Ernest found such wonderful 
things ; and how delighted they would be to 
see her if they were there, and they would all 
come back in the pinnace together. 

Jenny's head, you see, was a little giddy 
with so much reading and dreammg, and she 
did not think out her plan very carefully. But 
one summer day, when her mother was busy 
at home and her father had gone on shore, 
she went down to the boat landing and 
thought she would take the smallest boat and 
have a little row. The water was very smooth, 
and she glided over it, and looked down into 
its cool, clear depths, with the greatest delight 
She looked out to the little island, so tempt- 
ingly fair in the sunlight, and almost uncon- 
sciously turned her boat in that direction. It 
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chanced that wind and tide and current all 
favored her, and she found herself rapidly 
carried forward and approaching the long de- 
sired spot. She could not restrain herself, 
and she put all her little strength into her 
rowing. The island looked rather stem and 
forbidding as she approached, but she remem- 
bered the wall of rocks and thought she was 
upon the wrong side. She saw a little pebbly- 
beach to which she turned her boat, and hav- 
ing no fear of wetting her naked feet, she 
sprang out, and to her amazement found her- 
self in the long-desired spot. She drew up 
her boat and tried to fasten it to a large stone, 
but in the excitement of the moment, and 
thinking the tide was going out, she was hot 
very careful that it was done securely. Be- 
hind her was a wall of large round stones, 
higher than her head, over which she could 
see nothing. You will often find these on 
our coasts ; they are called Ballast Beaches, be- 
cause the sailors use these stones to put in ships 
to keep them steady when they have no load ; 
but Jenny had not then seen one. '< I wonder 
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if Fritz and Jack and Ernest could have piled 
up these stones to keep off the savages," she 
thought She clambered up over the stones 
with much diflSculty, for they hurt her feet, 
and when she got up to the top of them she 
was saluted by an immense flock of white 
gulls, who flew screaming about her head. 
She knew these birds well, but in the excite- 
ment of the moment, as she looked up at 
their snow-white bodies and outstretched 
wings, they seemed to her something more 
beautiful than she had ever seen before. " I 
wonder if Fritz will not be shooting these 
beautiful birds," she thought. 

But as she looked over the little island her 
heart began to fail her. Nothing was as her 
fancy had pictured it. It was different from 
their own island truly, for instead of a rough 
hilly surface, with great piles of rock, this 
was mostly low and marshy, but no waving 
palms or cocoa-nut groves met her longing 
sight. A few sheep were wandering about, 
very like those they kept at home. Some- 
thing that looked like reeds caught her eye. 
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and she hastened eagerly towards them. It 
was only a feathery kind of grass, very beau- 
tiful to the eye, but giving no luscious sap to 
her now parched lips. She was almost des- 
pairing, when she saw something that looked 
like a house. " That may be the farm-house," 
she thought She hurried towards it, but 
alas! it was a mere shanty, a few rough 
boards, a rude fire-place, a couple of shelves 
or bunks just raised from the floor, and a heap 
of straw. But what was worse, on it were 
posted the " Regulations of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society," showing clearly that it was 
one of their buildings placed there for the con- 
venience of shipwrecked sailors. All her high 
wrought fancies dying away, poor Jenny found 
herself almost exhausted with heat, fatigue, and 
excitement. At least the shade was grateful to 
her after the hot glaring sun, and she sank down 
on the heap of straw for a moment's rest Jenny 
was a child of nature, very much accustomed 
to eat when she was hungry, drink when she 
was thirsty, and sleep when she was tired, 
without much thought So, now in spite of 
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the disappointment, her weariness overcame 
her and she sank into a profound sleep. 

When she awoke, the sun was shining 
over the hills of the mainland and tinging 
them with its ruddy glow. Jenny rose up, 
hastily collected her thoughts, remembered 
with shame her foolish dreams, and felt that 
she must hasten quickly if she hoped to reach 
home before dark. " Father and mother will 
be so frightened," now for the first time came 
into her head. She clambered over the wall 
again to reach her little boat But what was 
her dismay, when instead of the pebbly beach 
she saw the sea washing almost to the foot 
of the wall, and her boat gone. While she 
slept the tide had turned, its force had 
swept the boat from her insecure mooring, and 
it was now floating idly on the waters. She 
thought she could see it at a little distance, 
but even she dared not swim out in the vain 
hope of reaching it. Now, indeed, she felt 
abandoned of hope, and sinking down on the 
hard stones she burst into tears. But Jenny 
was a brave girl, and she had listened too 
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eagerly to Ephraim's many stories of courage 
and presence of mind in trying circumstances, 
to give up hope now. She began to think 
what she must do. It was clear she must 
pass the night there ; but in the morning, 
surely, she might make some boatman see her. 
She was very thirsty and would surely be 
hungry too. She must employ the little day- 
light that was left in finding something to eat 
and drink, if possible, and in planning how to 
pass the night. She had often gathered moss 
for her mother to make blanc-mange, but she 
had neither milk, nor sugar, nor fire to cook 
it with, and she did not think it would be 
very good without these. There were birds 
and sheep it is true, but Jenny had no gun to 
shoot them, and I suspect would have been a 
little too tender hearted to use it if she had. 
Gulls' eggs she might find, — she had heard 
her father and the boy say they were very 
good eating, and though she did not fancy 
them raw, it would be better than starving. 
Perhaps she could make a fire ; she would try 
that in the morning. Now she contented her- 
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self with chewing a little moss, but its salt 
taste, pleasant at first, only increased her thirst. 
She must pass the night in the little shanty. 
Would there be any fear of wild beasts ? she 
had never seen any in their own island, and 
she was beginning to reason instead of dream- 
ing now. She saw the sheep were very 
tranquil, and did not huddle together as if 
afraid, and she knew what timid animals they 
are. So she trusted nothing would harm her. 
The gulls stopped their screaming and went 
to their rest among the rocks ; the sun was 
just sinking on the horizon when Jenny saw 
a gleam of light — oh! what a throb of joy 
and pain went through her heart at the well 
known sight. " It is father's light! " she said. 
Then came the chilling thought: all is 
going on just the same, — don't they miss me ? 
Oh no ! she knew too well that Susan was 
wandering over the whole island in agony, 
and she imagined how heavily her father 
climbed the tower stairs without her by his 
side. But she had heard him say, that if his 
own son were drifting on the waves, he must 
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not let the lamp go out for want of trimming, 
for a thousand men's sons might go to destruc- 
tion if the light failed them. How sublime 
seemed to her, now, this simple fidelity to 
duty. For the first time all the solemn res- 
ponsibilities of life burst upon her, and alone 
on that little island she poured out her heart 
to God in prayers and tears and holy resolu- 
tions, if longer life were granted her. 

The chill evening breeze came up, she was 
thinly clad, she must seek the shelter of the 
house. That was duty now. It was long 
before she could sleep again, and then at in- 
tervals she started and woke, and looked out 
to see the blessed light streaming over the 
waters. She looked up and saw the stars 
shining in heaven. She traced out the great 
dipper and the North star, by which every 
sailor guides his ship over the seas. Cheered 
and strengthened by these symbols of fidelity 
and trust, she at length sank into a sweet 
quiet slumber. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SEAECH AFTER JENNY. 

Thb woman ahe leapt into the boat, 
And down the river alone did she float; 

And fiMt with tiie stream the boat proceeds. 
And now she has oome to the Island of Beeds. 

She fell ni>on her bended knee, 

And said, O King! have pity on me, 
For I have lost my darling child. 

And that's the loss that makes me wild. 

B. SOUTHBY. 

ID they miss her ? 

Ephraim was delayed a long time 
on shore by business. Susan was 
very busy in her domestic labors, and took 
only a hasty lunch of bread and milk. " Jenny 
is off fishing," she thought, « she wiU bring 
home a fine mess of cunners and we will have 
a good supper, for Ephraim wiU be very hun- 
gry, he is gone so long." Having finished her 
work, she lay down for a little nap, as was 
her custom on warm days, when she rose very 
early in the morning. 
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But when late in the afternoon, Ephraim's 
boat touched the shore, he missed the light 
step of his child who usually came running 
to take his basket or pail, to ask with child- 
like curiosity where he had been, and to get 
the kiss and the little gift, if it were only a 
stick of candy, which he seldom failed to bring 
her. But no Jenny appeared. 

" Susan ! Susan ! " he called out to his wife, 
who was just coming out from the door, 
'^ Where is Jenny ? " 

" I was just coming to look for her," said 
Susan. '^ I suppose she has been fishing, she 
has been out all day ; but it is time she came 
home now.'* 

Ephraim laid down his bundles, and looked 
with keen eye all over the island. Not speak- 
ing the anxiety they began to feel, they 
climbed the highest rocks, they went to the 
hen-house, to the old whistle-bouse, to little 
sheltered nooks in the rocks, flattering them- 
selves she might have fallen asleep somewhere. 
No trace of her appeared. So they wandered 
searching with ever-increasing terror and dis- 
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may, tiU Ephraim saw the sun settling in the 
horizon, and said, ^^ Susan, I must light the 
lamp." As he slowly climbed the weary steps, 
he thought, " This light will never shine on 
her sweet eyes again.*' How little did he 
know the thrill which its first ray sent through 
his child's heart. His simple faithfulness at 
that hour gave her a lesson which blessed her 
whole life. They did not give up the search 
all the evening. Her fishing pole, lines and 
pail of bait, were all at home, but at last they 
perceived that the small boat was missing. 
She must have started for a row, and, losing 
strength to guide her boat, have drifted out to 
sea. It was a fearful risk, but among the 
many vessels and boats constantly passing, 
some might pick her up. They would not 
give her up, but oh ! how eagerly they longed 
for the dawn, when freed from duty, Ephraim 
might continue the search by sea ae well as 
land. 

Susan had not closed her eyes that night, 
but with that calm, prudent courage which a 
life of faithful and hard duty teaches, she had 
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forced herself to lie calm and still through the 
darkest hours, when action was impossible, 
that she might have strength for whatever 
lay before her on the morrow. She rose with 
the first gleam of light, and prepared a hot 
cup of coffee for Ephraim, for she hoped to 
persuade him to take some needful food be- 
fore they went out As he came down from 
his watch tower, she met him with a warm 
kiss and brave words. ** We shall find her, 
Ephraim, God will protect her." *' Here or 
there," said Ephraim as he looked up into the 
sky, brightening with the morning sun. 

While Ephraim was getting out the boat, 
Susan ran again to the highest rock, and 
looked eagarly in every direction to see any 
trace of the missing boat Many a sail was 
in sight, but they passed unheeding on their 
way. Presently she thought of the spy-glass, 
and ran to fetch it; Ephraim joined her for 
a moment, and his practiced eye swept the 
whole field of vision. 

" I see a boat," he said, " between here and 
Gull's Island. It is our boat" 
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"Are you sure?" 

" Yes, I know the new patch on her stern 
which I put on only last week. But," and he 
let the glass drop, " she is floating." 

Without speaking the fearful conclusion to 
which this thought seemed to lead, they went 
to the boat in silence ; and, bending all their 
strength to the oars, rowed towards the speck 
he had seen. It was indeed his own boat, 
but no living form was visible ; it was tossed 
hither and thither at the will of the current 
and waves. They reached it, and Ephraim 
put out his boat hook and drew it tow^ards 
him. There lay a little red sack she had worn 
in the morning, and had thrown off when 
heated with rowing. Their first dreadful 
thought was, that she had leaned from the 
boat and fallen into the water — but only for 
a second. Ephraim grasped his wife's arm, 
and pointed to the oars lying in the bottom 
of the boat 

^ She has landed and the boat has drifted 
away. She is safe," he cried. 

"Perhaps she started to meet you," said 
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Susan; *<and could not make the cove, and 
was carried by the current farther down the 
shore." 

'< Let us make for the beach and rouse some 
people to help us search for her." 

Again they bent to the oars and pushed 
rapidly towards the point of the mainland 
where she seemed most likely to have 
landed. 

Poor little Jenny woke, too, with the dawn, 
and wondered indeed, when, instead of her 
neat whitewashed chamber, she saw the rough 
walls about her. Rousing herself as from a 
dream, she listened for the kindly voice of her 
mother, but all was silent Remembrance 
came back to her, and she knew that she was 
alone on a little island in the midst of the sea. 
She did not doubt that her mother sought her 
sorrowing ; but would she ever find her there ? 
She went out and looked about her. The 
sheep were peacefully browsing, and the gulls 
rose up at her approach and began their wild 
screaming. She had passed the night in 
safety. Could she not make some signal 
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which would be seen afar off? If she only 
had a flag. 

" I've nothing but a petticoat," she said, 
laughing to herself. 

She slipped off the little red woollen skirt, 
which was her fishing garb, and thought she 
would climb up to the top of the little shanty 
and wave it in the air. She was a good 
climber, and she found chinks in the boards 
into which she could put her naked feet, and 
at last she reached the roof and flung out her 
flag to the breeze. Poor child! she held it 
out till her arms ached, and she strained her 
eyes over the sea till they ached too, but all 
in vain. She sank down discouraged, and 
cried as if her little heart would break. " But 
I won't give up," she said. Up again on her 
feet, she waved the red sign and looked eagerly 
towards the shore. Surely that was a boat 
making for the beach! — surely that was a 
woman in it! What woman would be out at 
this early hour but a mother searching for her 
child ? Frantic with joy she shouted, — 

- « Mother ! Father ! Ephraim ! Susan ! " but 
they did not hear her. 
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They landed on the beach. Susan sprang 
from the boat, and hastened up to the nearest 
house to alarm the people. Ephraim lifted 
his glass again to his eye, and swept the 
horizon with his searching look. It rested 
on Gull's Island. A white cloud of birds 
hovered over it, but surely there was some- 
thing strange upon it — something red. He 
wiped his eyes and looked again. It cer- 
tainly moved — somethisg red waved in the 
air. 

^' It is a signal of distress," said Ephraim. 
<< Somebody is on the island. But in that 
calm summer night who could have run his 
boat ashore? Can it be our child ? " 

He sprang into his boat and was again 
pushing oSf when that faithful thought of 
others, which guided his whole life, came to 
him. 

" Susan must have the chance of finding 
her," he said; and he waited, it seemed to 
him hours, till he saw her coming down the 
beach with the old fisherman she had roused 
from his morning slumbers. 
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Ephraim put the glass into the old man's 
hand, saying : 

" Look at Gull's Island ; tell me for Heaven's 
sake what that is on the house ! " 

The old man took the glass, raised it slowly 
to his eye, and took a long look. 

" Wal," said he ; " I don't know much about 
such things, but my sight's pretty good and I 
should say it's a gal swinging a red petticoat ; 
how, in the name o' wonder, did she come on 
GulFs Island?" and the old man laughed 
heartily as he spoke. 

But Susan and Ephraim were too terribly 
in earnest to laugh. She snatched the glass 
from his hand, and looking eagerly exclaimed : 

'< It is she, it is she ! O Ephraim ! let us 
go." 

"Let me go, too," said the old man; and 
they all three sprang into the boat, and sent 
her over the water as fast as human arms 
could row. 

Jenny watched from her post ; she saw the 
little boat turn towards the island. She hur- 
ried down and climbed over the high wall of 
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stones. Nearer and nearer it came. <'It is 
father! it is mother!" she cried; and as they 
drew in towards the beach, she threw herself 
into the water and swam out to meet them. 
Ephraim seized her all dripping, laid her in 
her mother's arms, dropped his head on his 
breast, and the strength went out of him as 
if he were a baby. 

It was well for them the old fisherman was 
there, who hadn't watched all night, and whose 
mind was not wrought up to such intensity 
of feeling. 

**I guess you won't drown this one very 
easy," said the old man; <<she takes to the 
water like a coot. What on airth brought 
you to Gull's Island, gal? Going to set up 
housekeeping here for yourself?" 

Susan had thought to bring with her bread 
and milk and a little bottle of wine, kept for 
rare occasions, and the stray lamb was soon 
warmed and fed and sheltered. But nothing 
did her so much good as a good cry in her 
mother's arms. 

The effect of this adventure was never lost 
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Jenny felt more deeply than ever the love and 
care of her father and mother, and saw the 
trouble her folly had cost them. The silent, 
lonely hours had brought her nearer to God, 
and revealed to her her own heart, and she 
felt the need of watching over her tendency 
to dreaminess, and her forgetfulness of time 
and place and duty, lest it should lead her still 
farther astray. She laid down rules for her- 
self, that she would perform certain household 
duties at fixed hours, however temptingly sea 
and sky called her to wander and dream, and 
she begged of her parents to give her regular 
lessons in work and study. At this time in 
some paper which a stray visitor left at the 
island, she found a little poem which charmed 
her ear and spoke meaning to her heart 
How glad would the beautiful lady, who wrote 
it in her rich city home, have been to know 
how it helped and strengthened this little, 
lonely girl of the lighthouse. But a good 
thought is like a lighthouse, it spreads its 
blessing far and wide ; we know not who will 
be guided or warned by it, but we know that 
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it is true and good, and may bless unknown 
thousands. This was the poem: — 



f( 



I slept and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie 1 
Toil on sad heart courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee.' 



» 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW LIGHT. 

SHIYEB8 the 6llTery beam of light. 

As all the seven rainbow hnes 
Bun back Into the dazzling white, 

So rotind the swimming eyes of youth 
With all your glancing witcheries play, 

So flow into one bond of truth. 
Into one stream of perfect day. 

SCHHiLEB. 

BOUT this time occurred a great 
event in the history of our island. 
The Government decided that the 
old light was not powerful enough 
for so dangerous a coast, and determined to 
build a much higher tower, and crown it with 
a Fresnel lantern of the largest size. There 
were busy times then, stone was to be carted, 
masons and carpenters were at work. Engi- 
neers and inspectors came to direct them ; and 
Susan and her little girl must help provide and 
cook for them. Jenny learned to work hard 
then, but she was very happy. She liked thei 
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change and bustle and excitement, and her pride 
was gratified that they were to be now a " first 
class light." Ephredm in his quiet shy way, was 
hardly less pleased. He worked very hard it 
is true, but it was for a good purpose, the light 
would spread farther and shine brighter ; and 
then the companionship of other men was pleas- 
ant, and moreover, by this extra work he could 
gain a few dollars to lay by for their old age. 

At length the wonderful lantern arrived, and 
Jenny was never weary of admiring its splen- 
dor. This lantern was imported from France, 
at the cost of ten thousand dollars. It is 
large enough for a full grown man to move 
about in with perfect ease. It is of a conical 
shape, and is made by a combination of lenses 
and prisms, all of the purest and most trans- 
parent glass. By means of these glasses, the 
light is gathered into the middle of the lan- 
tern and its rays are thrown to an immense 
distance. Ephraim called Jenny to see it 
when they had uncovered it from its wrap- 
pings. He told her to shut her eyes and step 
inside, and then to look through the prisms. 
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Oh ! how funny it was. Her father's head was 
about a yard long, and his red shirt was 
stretched out and gilded with all the colors of 
the rainbow ; he looked like the tall man in 
the fairy story. Her mother's old straw hat 
ran up into a cone like an Italian brigand's 
and her white teeth looked like elephants' 
tusks. When she looked through another 
part, their bodies were short and squat, and 
their long heads looked as if they had been 
borrowed of somebody else. Jenny laughed 
and clapped her hands with delight, and did 
not think that she looked just as ridiculous 
to the people outside. After the lamp was 
placed in the tower, towards sunset as she 
looked through it, the whole ocean was like an 
enchanted sea, throwing up its rainbow waves 
of sparkling light. Jenny was never tired of 
watching these different changes, and of show- 
ing them to the visitors who came to the 
island. But one curious thing about it was, 
that although this powerful light could be 
seen forty miles out to sea, it did not light 
up their own island at all, and they had to 
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cany their own Uttle lanterns to find their 
way about on dark nights, just as before. 

" It's a wonderful thing Jenny," Ephraim 
would say, " but it is not like God's own sun 
and moon, that light everywhere and every- 
body." 

After many, many months of hard labor, 
the tower was thoroughly finished, — the new 
house built, the lantern fixed in its lofty 
position, the rubbish cleared away, and the 
island restored to order. The troop of work- 
men disappeared. The engineer had care- 
fully instructed Ephraim how to manage the 
new light, and an assistant was sent down to 
help him. All became quiet, and the Uttle 
family settled down into their old round of 
quiet labor. 

But Ephraim's duties at night were now 
very different. 

This powerful light threw its cheering in- 
fluence forty miles out to sea, and it must be 
constantly watched lest it should fail at a 
critical moment The oil is supplied to the 
lamp in a full steady flow, by an apparatus 

4 
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resembling clock-work, which is regulated by 
a heavy weight or sinker. This must be 
wound up every two hours like a clock, and 
it takes a strong firm hand to wind up a hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds. Then the little 
tubes are liable to get clogged, so that the 
light might be dimmed or even go out. 
Therefore the faithful keepers do not dare to 
sleep, but divide the night by alternate 
watches. 

There is a little room just under the lan- 
tern, where they spend the long watch. From 
here they can see the gleam of the light on 
the white walls of the tower, and detect the 
least dimness in a moment. From sunset till 
midnight is the first watch, from thence tiU 
sunrise the second. The keepers take the first 
watch on alternate nights. 

Jenny now set herself a new task. Every 
other night as the sun sank to his rest, she 
followed her father up the tower stairs, carry- 
ing the little pail of bread and cheese, or 
milk, or other simple food which the careful 
mother had provided. Here she shared his 
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watch till nine o'clock. He would not allow 
her to stay longer, knowing that her young 
brain had need of more sleep than his. She 
watched him trim and light the lamp, and 
learned thoroughly how it was made, and how 
it must be managed. Then they got out 
their books and her slate. Her father taught 
her what he knew of arithmetic, and even 
the first principles of navigation, which he had 
studied and practised when young. Then she 
read a while to him. On clear nights they 
looked from a little window, in the watch 
room, out at the stars and tried to find the 
constellations. They saw the Great Bear 
grandly hold its steady course aroutid the 
North Star, and traced the sun's path among 
the glittering signs of the Zodiac Then she 
would nestle up by her father, on the little 
lounge made by his own hands, and beg for 
a story, — old yams of the sea, accounts 
of strange foreign lands, shipwrecks, storms 
and battles, he could tell her of. The old 
legends of this wild rough coast delighted her, 
but she little dreamed how she herself was 
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* 

but a waif of the sea tossed upon this stormy 
shore. She imagined she was born on the 
island, and never wondered at her own fair 
locks and blue eyes, when Ephraim and Susan 
both had the dark brown hair and soft chest- 
nut eyes, common among Americans. Her 
father told her much of the history of the 
country too, — of the early days of the Pil- 
grims, of the Revolution, of the horrors of 
the slave trade, and of the labors of the noble 
men who were now trying to spread liberty 
throughout the land. The hours sped quickly 
away, even when their w^tch began at four 
o'clock ; and when she took her lantern and 
went down the iron steps, her father listened 
with beating heart to the pat of her little feet, 
and counted every one of the hundred and 
fifty-six steps, and then with a heart full of 
love and thanksgiving to God, turned to 
finish his faithful watch alone. 

The other evenings she sat with Susan, 
who taught her all kinds of sewing and knit- 
ting. They alternately read or chatted with 
each other, or relieved their labors with a little 
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game of back-gammon, jackstraws or Tom- 
my-come-tickle-me. 

I am afraid I have talked too long about 
this little girl's life, for it seems very pleasant 
to me, and I love to think of her there with 
that dear father and mother. But I must 
finish my story. 
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CHAPTER V. 



jenny's watch. 




The boat has left the stormy land, — 

A stomiy sea before her ; 
"When, oh! too strong for hnman hands 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 

GAHPBI&Ui. 

ENNY grew up in this healthy, 
happy life, as strong and brave and 
sweet as a White Pine tree. Do 
you know anything better in a 
summer day, when the soft winds are singing 
sweet airs of heaven in its branches? Yet 
how it stands the winter storms ; always calm 
and brave, always green and fair. Such was 
our Jenny; s^yeet, loving, and tender, but 
strong and firm as a rock. She was sixteen 
years old now, and it was hard to say whether 
she was more a woman in thoughtful, earnest 
helpfulness, or a child in loving simplicity. 
It was late in the autumn when the days 
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are very short, but, in our favored climate, 
often very beautiful, that Susan and Ephraim 
went over to the mainland one day to make 
some purchases. Susan wanted to lay in her 
stock of yarn and cloth, &c., for her winter 
industry, and Ephraim had, as usual, many 
little errands to attend to. Unfortunately in 
stepping over some of the rocks on her way 
to the town, Susan fell and severely sprained 
her ancle. She was carried into a farmer's 
house, where she was placed in bed. It was 
impossible for her to return home. The sprain 
was very bad, and there is no carriage road to 
the shore. She could only be borne thither 
on men's arms, and the emergency did not 
seem to justify such a labor. The good far- 
mer and his wife made her kindly welcome, 
and Ephraim had no choice but to return 
without her. 

The care of the household thus fell upon 
Jenny. After her work was done, she every 
day rowed over to visit Susan and give her 
an account of every little occurrence in the 
home, which would interest her and relieve 
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her mind of anxiety. Still, they were all very 
glad when the village doctor pronounced it 
possible for Susan, with help, to get to the 
boat, and that she might try to return home 
on the first fine day. 

It seemed as if heaven sent one fitted to 
the purpose. The sea was smooth, the sky 
clear, the air soft and warm. For the first 
time Ephraim infringed on a regulation of the 
government, and decided to take his man with 
him, both leaving the island together. Both 
would be needed to get Susan into the boat, 
and it also seemed very desirable to bring over 
some stores for the winter. John could go to 
the town, while he prepared Susan for the 
journey. Jenny arranged cushions and blank- 
ets in the boat for her mother's comfort, and 
watched them leave the island without an 
anxious thought that she was alone and un- 
protected upon it She supposed two hours 
at the utmost would bring them back, and 
she set herself busily to work to prepare a 
nice dinner to welcome their return. Two 
hours passed, and Jenny began to look out for 
the returning boat, but in vain. 
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John had gone to the house where he should 
get the expected stores, but they had not ar- 
rived; he went on to the village for them. 
Various delays, and perhaps the dear delight 
of a little chat with his fellow-townsmen, 
whom he saw but seldom, kept him yet 
longer, and the sun had passed the meridian 
when he got back. Susan was all ready for 
the start, but as they looked out over the sea, 
a change was visible. The waters, so calm 
and blue in the morning, were growing dark 
and troubled ; the wind began to blow wildly 
over the barren hills, and in a few moments 
a blinding snow-squall was upon them in all 
its fury. 

'^ I must go," said Ephraim, as the appalling 
thought struck him that his return to the 
island might be cut off. 

The two men hastened to the shore and got 
out their boat, but human arms and hearts and 
wills all struggled in vain against the wild fury 
of the storm. The little boat was tossed from 
wave to wave like an egg-shell, and the cur- 
rent was so strong against them that a short 
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struggle convinced them that if they succeeded 
in getting out of the cove it would drift them 
far out to sea. Ephraim Wright did not like 
to yield to obstacles, but he had met his match 
now ; he must go back. To go on was almost 
surely to destroy his own life and his com- 
panion's. Yet in all his hard, toilsome life, 
he had never known a bitterer moment than 
when his foot touched the firm rock. 

" I have failed in duty," he said to himself; 
" and I am punished." 

Poor Jenny saw the gathering of the storm 
from the island before they did on the land, 
and as long as she could see she watched for 
some sign of the boat ; but soon the thickly 
gathering snow shut out the land from her 
sight, and left her in utter solitude. 

One thing she knew, that her father would 
make an attempt to come home. She was 
as sure that he had started as if she had seen 
him, and as she heard the constantly increas- 
ing tumult of the winds and the waves, and 
found that wind and tide and current were 
all against him, she was forced to the dreadful 
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conclusion that the boat must be driven out 
to sea, and that it was impossible that it should 
not be swaUowed up in the raging waters. 

" I shall never see my father again," was 
her first thought. " Dear, dear mother," was 
her second. But as the deadly faintness of des- 
pair was creeping over her, there flashed another 
thought into her mind — the light! God! 
if that should fail on such a night. No 
weakness now, it seemed as if the sense of 
duty were like an iron brace to her soul. One 
prayerful thought for help and strength, and 
Jenny began her preparations for the night. 
She carried up an extra can of oil, with the 
anxious fear of a possible failure of supply ; 
she took out another chimney ready for use, 
lest she might awkwardly break one ; she was 
careful to make a pot of strong cofiee for her- 
self, that if her strength failed she might have 
refreshment at hand. As the faithful clock 
told her the hour of sunset approached, she 
closed up the house, barred the windows 
against the storm, — there was little fear of 
other intruders to-night,— and with her lantern 
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in her hand climbed for the last time the tower 
stairs, to begin her lonely watch. What 
memories came over her as she wound slowly 
up, of the many nights when she had climbed 
these tower-stairs, first clinging to her father's 
hand, but of late feeling that she must rather 
relieve and help him. Then her wild fancy 
strayed on to every possibility of his fate, to 
all that must follow on his death ; she pic- 
tured to herself every detail of the search for 
the body, of the funeral, and then what she 
and Susan must do. But she crowded these 
thoughts back with stern will, — " God knows 
the future, to-night my duty is clear." 

She wound up the heavy sinker ; then with 
steady hand she lighted the three rows of 
wick, on opposite sides, as she had seen her 
father do. Slowly the little points of flame 
spread. Then with trembling hand she placed 
over it the tall glass chimney, which she had 
so often seen shivered to pieces in the new 
assistant's unskilful hands ; but it was safely 
done now, and as the light grew brighter and 
brighter, and began to fill the lantern with its 
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radiance, hope and faith crept into her heart. 
As long as her father lived, his look would 
turn to that light, — if any thing could cheer 
the stormy and desolate night it would be to 
see that steadily gleaming out into the dark- 
ness ; yes, she thought if he is sinking in the 
waves it will be his last thought that his little 
girl is faithful, and that no poor sailor will 
look in vain for the light. So all night long 
a voice was ringing in her soul, — " My father 
sees the light.'' It might be the light of 
heaven, but even then she believed he would 
still watch over her and it, and rejoice in its 
blessed beams. Was the night long to her ? 
she could never tell ; the clock ticked the hours, 
but she did not heed them, all thought and 
consciousness were so absorbed in this one 
duty ; it seemed as if nothing else were pos- 
sible to her, but unceasing watch of this light. 
And it never faltered, the oil flowed freely 
without mote or hindrance ; the moment the 
little click told her that the sinker had fallen, 
she sprang to wind it up, and was hardly con- 
scious of the effort it cost her, though she bad 
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never been able to raise it alone before. Not 
a star shone in heaven, not a sound but of 
wind and waves met her ear, only the ringing 
voice in her soul — " my father sees the light.'' 

But every night must end, and late and 
slow morning broke over the sea. As the sun 
rose the clouds began to scatter, and a rosy 
light fell upon the white snow which lay in 
patches in sheltered nooks upon the rocky 
island. Terribly anxious as she still was, the 
morning freshness, the cheering sunlight, 
brought a sense of sweet peace and comfort 
to her heart. " He doeth all things well," 
came into her mind, and she beUeved that 
whatever lay before her she could meet it 
with trusting heart. 

Her first care was to get the glass and look 
to the shore for any signs of life at the signal 
station. Oh sight of joy! two men were 
climbing the hill. Was* she wrong ? No, 
she knew the dear form too well. " It is my 
father, God ! God ! " she cried aloud, 
and the poor girl whose heart had not faltered 
through the whole night of solitude could 
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not bear the gush of relief, but sank down 
on the hard stone floor and burst into a pas 
sion of tears. Well for her that she did, for 
it relieved the tension of her nerves. As soon 
as she could recover herself, she waved a 
white cloth from the tower window as a 
signal of recognition. Now weak and faint, 
she took but a morsel of food, and sank upon 
her bed for an hour's rest " I shall need it," she 
said, ^< for the sea is still too rough for any 
boat to cross." 

But the day was not solitary; the joyful 
thought of her father's safety filled it, and she 
went through her round of duties with joy 
and pride ; and when again at night she took 
her station for her lonely watch, the heavens 
were clear above her, she could look to the 
North Star, emblem of constancy and truth, 
and as the whole sublime pageant moved 
slowly around it, she felt herself in harmony 
with God's glorious universe, and that she had 
not lived in vain. 

The second morning brought the men back, 
but it was three days before Susan could ven- 
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ture across. Then Jenny was by her side 
helping and cheering her. Susan told her 
how Ephraim had passed that fearful night. 
Without sitting or lying down for a moment, 
he had walked the floor, of the room which 
looked out to the sea, with his eyes fixed 
on the light. " I believe if it had gone out 
for a moment," she said, " he would have 
dropped down dead." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



MY FATHER SEES THE LIGHT. 




Whek the gales rose, and tempest tossed. 

Our stmggliiig ship was sore beset; 
Onr topsails rent, our bearing lost, 

And fear in every spirit met. 
Oh I then, amid the midnight storm, 

Peace on my sonl thy memory shed, — 
The floating image of thy form. 

Made strong my heart amid its dread. 

Gathebiki: Wabfield. 

APTAIN SARGENT, master and 
part owner of a handsome new 
brig, just about to sail on her re- 
turn passage from Havre to Boston, 
was making his last arrangements with a mer- 
chant in Havre, when the latter introduced 
him to a gentleman in his counting-room. 

" Dr. Manning," he said, " wishes to go to 

America, and would prefer a sailing vessel. 

Could Captain Sargent give him information 

as to the best line of ships for Boston ?" 

Captain Sargent was pleased with the 

5 
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appearance of the stranger, — a man of middle 
age, apparently in delicate health, and of quiet, 
thoughtful aspect. He at once offered him a 
passage on the brig. " He did not carry pas- 
sengers, but had his cabin fitted up to accom- 
modate his wife, who often made the voyage 
with him. She had remained at home this 
voyage, however, and he should be very glad 
to give the gentleman a berth, if he would 
accept their plain fare instead of the luxuries 
of a steamer." 

Dr. Manning thankfully accepted the oflfer. 
" He had travelled much, and was very weary," 
he said ; " he should like the quiet of the voy- 
age, and hardly cared how long it was." 

Captain Sargent found his passenger a man 
of wide culture and exact scientific knowledge. 
He occupied himself during the voyage with 
careful investigations of the temperature of 
the air and sea, with microscopic examinations 
of the insects found in the water, or with the 
study of the books he had with him. He 
talked little, but was a good listener, and often 
joined the sailors and heard their stories of 
their voyages and labors. 
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The weather was very variable and the ship 
w^s driven somewhat out of her course, and 
was finally involved in a fog, which lasted for 
two or three days. No observation of sun or 
stars was possible, and the captain became 
somewhat doubtful of his true position. He 
felt sure, however, that he was not far from 
the New-England coast, and when the sun at 
last gleamed out for a moment, he found he 
was much nearer than he had supposed. A 
little nearer than he wished to be, when in 
the afternoon a wild storm arose, which re- 
called to him very forcibly the breakers he had 
seen dashing so often on the rocky coast of 
Massachusetts. He kept watch on deck him- 
self that night, and beside him stood his pas- 
senger. It was in vain that the sailor tried to 
conceal his anxiety, and Dr. Manning quietly 
opened the subject and spoke of his own calm- 
ness in the thought of possible death. 

" Ah ! Doctor," said the captain ; " I am 
thinking of my poor wife." 

" So am I," said the doctor, softly. 

*'We shall do well enough," the captain 
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continued ; " if I can but make the island 
light ; then I shall be sure of my place.*' 

" How far can you see it? " asked the doc- 
tor. 

" It is a first-class Fresnel light," answered 
the captain ; " and its light has been seen over 
forty miles at sea, but not in such a night as 
this. It is a terrible coast," he went on to 
say ; " and our government have done well to 
guard it with plenty of lights." 

As he spoke, a sailor cried out :— 

"There is the light, sir!" 

The captain and the doctor sprang forward, 
and could both see a glimmer of light. 

" Are you sure ? " said the captain. 

" Sure of the island light!" said the sailor. 
" Yes, as sure that's it as I am that Ephraim 
Wright is watching by it this blessed minute, 
and putting up a prayer for us poor sailors 
out in the storm. There's no other like it on 
this coast." 

Dr. Manning smiled at the earnestness of 
the sailor, and stood watching the light with 
increasing interest as it grew brighter and 
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brighter. The captain now gave decided 
orders how to steer with reference to keeping 
the brig safely off the coast. I would tell you 
what he said if I knew; but I am very much 
afraid I should make some blunder, at which 
all the good people who know more about 
ships than I do would laugh very scornfully. 
All I know is that the captain and his pas- 
senger together watched that light the whole 
night through, and that to it they owed the 
safety of their brig in that terrible storm. 

" I never see a light-house,'' said Dr. Man- 
ning, as they stood together watching the light 
as it faded away before the coming morning, 
" without a feeling of the greatest reverence. 
It seems to me an emblem of aU that is brav- 
est and noblest in humanity. To be faithful 
to the light, knowing that fidelity is the sal- 
vation of unknown thousands of your fellow- 
men, seems a thought grand enough to fill 
one's whole life." 

" What you say is true," said Captain Sar- 
gent ; " though I fear many of our light-house 
keepers would by no means do justice to your 
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ideal of them. But Ephraim Wright is a man 
of the finest stamp. He has been now some 
twenty years on that island, and his light has 
never failed. There is not a Massachusetts 
sailor on the coast but trusts to it as he does 
to the north star. Had it failed to-night we 
should have been among the breakers long 
before morning. Let me see," he said; "it 
must be nearly fifteen years ago that a terrible 
shipwreck took place there. They had the old 
light, and, though poor Ephraim did his best 
with it, it was not powerful enough. A Hali- 
fax schooner went ashore on the coast, and all 
hands were lost." 

" A Halifax schooner ! " said Dr. Manning 
with a strange tone. 

" Yes,'' said Captain Sargent, whose mind 
seemed filled with the wreck. " I remember 
it well, though I was a young lad. I had 
gone to spend Christmas with an uncle of my 
father's, and next door to him lived the minis- 
ter. He went over to the island to bury the 
bodies which were washed ashore, and I went 
with him ; for, as you may imagine, a lad of 
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eighteen was eager enough to go to the scene 
of such a shipwreck. It was a sad sight. 
Among them was a woman, and they said a 
little baby was saved. Yes, — let me think, 
— I am sure the baby lived, and Ephraim 
Wright took it for his own. My uncle moved 
away, and I have never been there since." 

Thus pursuing the train of his own recol- 
lections, the captain did not observe their 
effect on his companion, till he felt a convul- 
sive grasp on his arm, and heard him gasp 
out, — 

" A woman ! a baby ! — for God's sake tell 
me more." 

" There is little more to tell ; the schooner 
was an utter wreck, but they found some 
pieces of the name, and Ephraim was sure he 
made her out to be the Jane and Eliza of 
Halifax. She was so reported among the 
casualties, but I have never heard any thing 
more about her." 

Dr. Manning turned and went into the 
cabin. A little time after Captain Sargent 
followed him and found him seated by the 
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table with his head in his hands, buried in 
thought. He was alarmed at his paleness 
and evident suffering, and begged for an ex- 
planation. " Captain Sargent," said he, " that 
woman was my wife." 

The Captain listened to his story in amaze- 
ment Slowly and with effort the doctor 
began. " I am a younger son of a respecta- 
ble English family. I studied medicine and 
became a surgeon in the army. I was sent 
with my regiment to America, and stationed 
at Halifax. I was then a young man and 
went freely into society. I met there a beau- 
tiful young girl from Massachusetts ; she was 
on a visit to relatives in Halifax. Attracted 
by her sweetness and beauty, I soon became 
her lover, and she returned my affection. Her 
mother was dead, and her father had married 
a second time. She had no other very near 
relatives at home, except an aged aunt of 
whom she was very fond. Under these cir- 
cumstances I obtained her consent to a mar- 
riage in Halifax, as it was extremely difficult 
for me to leave the regiment Her aunt did 
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not seriously object, and h^r father, absorbed 
in new interests, gave his consent without 
much difficulty. We were married and lived 
two years in Halifax. Our baby was born 
there and named after my mother Eugenia. 
We were happy ; there is not a cloud on that 
picture." He took from his bosom a daguerr- 
otype and handed it to the Captain. It was 
the young mother and her baby. " The art 
was in its infancy then," he continued, " but 
it has been a treasure to me." 

Captain Sargent's eyes filled with tears, as 
he looked on the sweet girlish face, and then 
on the careworn man before him, and thought 
of them as a young couple together. 

" At the end of two years," continued Dr. 
Manning, " our regiment was suddenly ordered 
back to England, with a prospect that we 
should be sent to India, in the spring. My 
wife could not go with me in the same ship, 
for it would be crowded; and the orders 
allowed no officers to take their wives. She 
.was, besides, very anxious to see her aunt once 
more, and it was decided that she should go 



' 
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with her babe to Massachusetts for the winter, 
and rejoin me early in the spring and go to 
India with me. She lingered with me to the 
last moment, and her cousin in Halifax prom- 
ised most faithfully to provide for her a good 
passage. He was himself going in a new 
schooner to Boston, and he considered it the 
safest possible conveyance for her. We 
parted, — not without tears and anguish, but 
still with the sanguine confidence of youth 
that a few months would re-unite us. 

"Arrived in England, our regiment was 
ordered from place to place, and for some 
time the failure of her letters was attributed 
to this cause. I wrote to her cousin in Hali- 
fax in vain. At length I got a letter from 
some other hand, telling me briefly and coldly 
that my wife and child had taken passage 
with her cousin in the schooner ^Jane and 
Eliza,' that she was wrecked on the coast of 
Massachusetts and all hands lost At the 
time I received this letter, I was already pros- 
trated by a cruel viround in my head, from a 
fall from my horse. The result was a severe 
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brain fever, whose effects almost paralyzed 
my mental energies for many months. When 
I recovered, our regiment was ordered to the 
Crimea. In despair of my own happiness, I 
gladly accepted this opportunity of using my 
poor remnant of life, in a scene of excitement 
and labor. We had enough to do in the 
hospitals as you well know, and at the peace 
I was fairly worn out in body. But the con- 
stant activity for others, had been of mental 
benefit to me. However desolate my heart 
was, I now felt that life was valuable for its 
meaning and its uses. I left the army, and 
having by the bequest of relations a small 
property, I devoted myself to travel and scien- 
tific pursuits. The investigation of the causes 
and cure of disease, and other subjects con- 
nected with human welfare, have occupied my 
time, and I have looked confidently forward 
to a reunion with my wife and child in 
Heaven. But of late a longing seized me to 
visit the home of my wife's girlhood, that 
dear old Massachusetts of which she used to 
talk so much. I knew that her old aunt was 
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gone and her father's family removed to the 
West; still I felt that if I could not weep 
over her grave, I should at least find some v(rho 
remembered her ; that I could tread the soil 
she had trod, and see the blue mountain range 
she had so often described to me. I came, 
and now in this stormy night, from your 
words, has come to me the hope which I dare 
not yet fiilly trust to, that I am yet a father 
and at least may find the grave of my 
wife." 

Captain Sargent was startled and touched 
by this recital. He had jiever supposed that 
the frail child cast on shore, could have sur- 
vived the rough winter of the island, and he 
feared that a terrible disappointment awaited 
his friend, for so he had begun to consider his 
passenger. 

In the long conversation that followed, 
when Dr. Manning spoke of his surprise that 
the owners did not take more pains to find 
the child's parents, he expressed this fear, and 
told him that he was sure an advertisement 
had been sent to Halifax, but that no one had 
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supposed the child could live, or had doubted 
that she was the daughter of the man who 
tried so hard to save hen " And can you dare 
to hope it now ? " he said. 

" I must not, I must not," said the poor 
man. 

After a little thought. Captain Sargent 
called up the old sailor who had spoken so 
warmly of Ephraim Wright, and asked him 
if he knew any thing of Wright's family. 

" Well, you see," said the the old sailor, " I 
was cast ashore there one windy night not so 
very many years ago ; me and two other men 
that was out fishing together ; and Ephraim 
and his man came down with ropes and oars 
and got us out, and then we crawled half dead 
up to his house. And there was his wife 
with a hot mess of coffee and porridge, aU 
ready for us, and a good fire; and she got 
dry clothes, and spoke so pleasant to us, 
though we made an awful mess on her kitchen 
floor with our old wet rags, I can tell you. And 
there, dancing about and picking up the things 
and pouring out the coffee, and laughing and 
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crying for joy that the men were all safe, was 
a little blue-eyed girl ; and she kind o' crept 
into my heart so, when I see her a helping 
her mother, and then a follering her father 
up to the tower every night, that I can never 
see that blessed light a shining over the 
waters, but I feel as if I was a looking right 
into her blue eyes again. She was there last 
night, I'll be bound she was," said the old man, 
"for the light couldn't shine so clear and beau- 
tiful without her." 

Dr. Manning could hardly restrain his emo- 
tion, as he questioned the warm-hearted 
sailor on every particular of the child's age 
and appearance. It was a theme on which 
the sailor's fancy had dwelt so much in his 
solitary watches, that his picture was colored 
with the brightest hues a grateful heart and a 
lively fancy could paint. But Dr. Manning 
knew what simple goodness must have dwelt 
in that home to awaken such feeling. After 
all, this might be Ephraim's own daughter, 
not his ; nay, would it not be cruel to assert 
his claim after so many years ? 
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That night again, for they had made lit- 
tle progress during the day, his eyes rested 
on that light, and in the quiet hours that he 
watched it, a peaceful earnest hope and gen- 
erous faith was strengthened in his heart 
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CHAPTER VIL 



LIGHT AND PEACE. 



The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

Yea, thongh I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no eyil, 
For thOTi art with me. 

Thy rod and thy staff 
They comfort me. 

PSAIiU. 



FTER Susan had safely returned 
home again, a succession of stormy 
days followed, and it was full three 
weeks before a boat could leave 
the island, even to get letters and papers from 
the mainland. But the little family, reunited 
in their home after their separation and dan- 
ger, enjoyed this period of entire seclusion, 
and often looked back to it in after life with 
fond satisfaction. It was the last time they 
felt that she was " aU their own." 
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This period was trying to Dr. Manning's 
patience, yet it was good for him, too. As 
soon as he reached Boston he hastened to 
make inquiries in regard to the light-house 
family, and went down to the town opposite 
the island, hoping to see Ephraim there. Here 
he was detained nearly three weeks, and he 
took up his abode at the same farmer's where 
Susan had rested after her fall. Here he learned 
many particulars of the light-house family, 

and found that as soon as the weather would 

« 

allow, they would certainly send over for the 
letters and papers which were gathering for 
them on shore. 

At last Ephraim came. He was not sur- 
prised to find a gentleman waiting to see him, 
supposing it to be some inspector or officer of 
the government ; but when Dr. Manning re- 
quested a private interview, and told him the 
story we have already given, he was over- 
come with surprise and emotion. Every word 
helped to convince him that the father of her 
whom he had called child so long stood 
before him, yet he struggled against the con- 

6 
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viction which could not but be intensely pain- 
ful to him; One test remained : a circumstance 
he had never spoken of to any one. 

" Had your child any ornament ? " he said. 

" Yes," replied the father. " She was one 
year old the day before I sailed. I bought 
for her a red coral necklace with a gold clasp, 
and her name, Eugenia, was engraved on it. 
I put it around her neck myself, and told her 
mother to let her wear it every day." 

" She is yours," said Ephraim. " My wife 
has that necklace safe at home." 

A long conversation followed, Jenny had 
no idea that she was not the child of her 
island home, — they must prepare her for the 
revelation. Dr. Manning was impatient to 
see his child, and it was arranged that he 
should go back with Ephraim, and remain 
with them as a scientific inquirer studying the 
law of storms. 

It was a great delight to Jenny to listen to 
the stranger, as he talked to her father of the 
theories of tides and currents and waves, and 
to see through his microscope the wonders of 
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a drop of water, or the beautiful crystals of a 
flake of snow. But in a day or two she 
could not help remarking that her father and 
mother were troubled, and that they spoke to 
her, especially in Dr. Manning's presence, with 
a mixture of restraint and tenderness she had 
never noticed before. Dr. Manning saw it too, 
and though there was a great charm to him 
in this interval, — when he could watch his 
daughter and trace out the resemblance to her 
lost mother, while she, unconscious of any tie of 
duty, seemed to be learning to trust him as a 
friend for his own sake, — yet he felt it was bet- 
ter for them all that the truth should be made 
known. He offered to Ephraim and Susan 
to make the sacrifice of his own claims to 
theirs. 

" She shall know me only as a friend and 
an uncle," said he; "if you will only grant 
me the privilege of seeing her and of contrib- 
uting to her comfort and her education," 

But Ephraim was too noble for that. " Sim- 
ple truth was his highest skill." He only 
begged that Dr. Manning would tell her him- 
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self, for he and Susan could not seem to cast 
her off from them. 

It was on one of those fair warm days, 
which sometimes come in February as a fore- 
taste of spring, that Ephraim went on shore, 
and Dr. Manning and Jenny went out after 
the day's work was over to enjoy the beauty 
of the sea. They sat down on a rock on 
which the sun shone brightly, and Jenny's 
eyes seemed to roam wistfully over the waters 
as they did when she was a little girl and 
went to Gull's Island. 

" Do you ever have a strange feeling," said 
he, " as if you had seen other countries and 
been in different scenes from what are around 
you now ? " 

" Yes," said she, as if half dreaming. " I 
sometimes wonder if I did not live somewhere 
else before I was born here." 

He took from his pocket a minature case 
and offered it to her. 

" Do you like that face ? " he said, as she 
opened it. 

*♦ Yes," she said ; " it is sweet and motherly. 
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Is it your daughter, or " — as a shade of paia 
passed over his face — ** forgive me, your 
wife?'' 

" Yes, Eugenia," he said, and she started at 
the unusual name ; ^< that is my wife, and that 
our baby." 

" And they are dead ? " 

" My wife was shipwrecked in going to her 
home, and my baby — " 

She looked up inquiringly as he paused. 

" Was saved by noble, generous friends, 
who brought her up as their own child." 

A strange, troubled look came into her face, 
and a dim memory came over her, that once 
as they came out of church she had overheard 
an old lady say, — 

" Yes : Ephraim and Susan have been 
very good to her, and love her as their own 
child." 

She wondered a little at the time, but it 
passed from her memory. Was the firm 
island sinking away beneath her, at the 
thought that those on whom she had leaned 
from infancy were not hers? Her head swam, 
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and she found herself almost unconscious, and 
Dr. Manning's arm tenderly supporting her. 

"Do not fear, my child," he said, for he 
saw that she divined the truth ; " I will not 
take you from them." 

And then her tender heart turned to the 
sweet, motherly face, and to his, and she said 
fiadly and tenderly, — 

" And you have been alone all these years? " 

"All these years!" he said; and he told 
her the story of his marriage, and of that 
happy year of her babyhood in Halifax. It 
seemed as if the old baby-look came back 
into her sweet blue eyes, and she softly re- 
peated after him her first words, " Mamma, 
papa." Then he gave her a very brief sketch 
of his life. 

" At last," he said, " my longing heart turned 
to America. It seemed to me that I must 
come to the spot my dear Ellen had loved so 
well. As we approached the coast, our ship 
was in the greatest danger, our reckoning was 
lost, and the captain evidently felt the greatest 
fear. For myself I was very calm; your 
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mother's spirit seemed nearer to me than ever, 
and I believed that it might be my fate to join 
her through death, on the same rough coast 
which cost her life. 

" * If we can only make the island light,' 
said Captain Sargent, ^I shall not be afraid 
but we can keep off the coast.' 

" When it rose over the stormy sea, a 
strange peace came into my heart ; it seemed 
to me that I saw the light of God's love shin- 
ing through the night, — the light that never 
fails." 

Jenny's head sank, and tears filled her eyes ; 
then she lifted them up to his and slowly 
said,-^ 

« My father sees the light" 

" Were you there, my child, that dreadful 
night?" 

" Yes, my father," she said : " no hand but 
mine kept the lamp burning ; but I was not 
alone — God kept watch over me." 

Then she told him how, she had kept her 
lonely watch, — little dreaming that while she 
trembled for the life of one dear friend, 
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another's life, to become so precious to her, 
was saved by her fidelity. 

"My child, what do I not owe you?" he 
said; " do you trust me ? " 

" And love you too," she said, as she put 
her arms about his neck, and for the first time 
for fifteen years, he pressed his child's lips to 
his. 

They were too much agitated to talk further 
now, and Ephraim's boat was approaching the 
island. She ran to meet him as of old, to 
help him with his burdens, and to beguile the 
way to the house with kind questions and 
loving words. 

At night she sought her little chamber, alone, 
and there communed with her own heart on 
the wonderful way in which Providence had 
led her to this point. 

They now had free communion together, 
and Dr. Manning unfolded his plans to her. 

" I had long meant," he said, " to buy a 
quiet country place in which to end my days ; 
but I could not settle in England till I had 
seen again my dear wife's home. Now I feel 
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that this country must be our home. It mat- 
ters little to me where I am, for I have been 
a wanderer all my days ; but your young life 
should be in the land of hope and progress. 

"But,'* he said; "your father must leave 
this island. Have you not SQen that his eyes 
are suffering from this constant watching and 
looking on this brilliant light? I will stay 
with you here through the winter, and in the 
spring, if your mother will go with us, we will 
go to Worcester County, to my wife's home, 
and will find, if possible, some nice little 
farm for them to live upon. If they will 
grant me a home with them, when I rest from 
my wanderings ; and if you will go with me, 
at times, to visit the cities and wonderful 
scenery of your country, I shall have greater 
happiness than I have ever looked forward to 
on this side of the grave." 

Jenny was deeply touched by the generous 
delicacy with which he had thought of them all, 
especially so that he always called Ephraim 
and Susan her father and mother. She un- 
consciously adopted the English habit of her 
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babyhood, and called him "papa," and her 
girl-mother, " mamma," while he always used 
her baptismal name, Eugenia. And then the 
pleasant prospect of travel and study, without 
sacrificing her home with her dear parents, 
was exactly what she had always longed for. 

" What have I done ? " she said, as they all 
sat together at evening, talking over these 
plans ; "what have I done to be so happy ? " 

« You have been « Faithful to the Light,' " 
was the answer. 

Well, I must leave my story here, though I 
know how you little folks beg for every partic- 
ular. Ephraim and Susan are dwelling on a 
nice farm not many miles from the shore ; and 
he is as faithful to his work on the land as he 
was to his duty by the' sea. Dr. Manning is 
busy with his scientific studies and investiga- 
tions, and happy in the love which surrounds 
him when he comes home to rest. Our Jenny 
is a wife and mother now; but every summer 
is spent at the farm, and the little prattler is 
never so still as when " ganpa " takes her in 
his lap and tells her " 'bout de light." 
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Every year Ephraim, Susan, and Jenny, 
visit the island ; and on one night, when she 
has laid her babe to rest in gran'ma's loving 
care, Jenny climbs the tower-stairs with her 
father, and they spend the beautiful midsum- 
mer night in watching the light together. 
There they talk of life and its duties, of God 
and his constant presence, of heaven and its 
joys ; and Jenny comes down at sunrise to 
meet her baby's first smile, more than ever 
strengthened and encouraged to be " Faithful 
to the Light." 
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E sure and clear up your room 
nicely," said Mrs. Morgan to her 
little daughter Nelly, one evening, 
as Nelly gave her a good-night kiss, and 
started to go upstairs to bed. " Put away 
all your playthings carefully, so that your 
room can be swept to-morrow." 

Nelly did not like this command at all. 
Some little girls had been visiting her 
in the afternoon, and she had pulled the 
clothes out of her drawers, and strewn all 
her playthings about the room, in playing 
"house." But Nelly was too well brought 
up to answer, " I won't," so she said, " Yes, 
mamma," rather sleepily, and went upstairs. 
How slowly and languidly she went to work ! 
She picked up the cards one by one, she folded 
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up every handkerchief which formed her doll's 
bed with a groan, and she almost cried at sight 
of her tea-set scattered over the floor, all of 
which must be put in its box. It took her 
nearly an hour to complete her task, and she 
was very tired and sleepy when she got into 
bed at last. 

" Oh, dear ! " thought she, " how I wish there 
were good fairies now, as there used to be in 
story-book times, and that one of them would 
help me to my hard tasks as they always do 
in stories ! " 

So thinking, she fell fast asleep; but it 
seemed to her that she had not slept very 
long when she saw a bright light shining in 
the room. She sprang up in amazement, and 
tliere, dancing upon the moonbeams, she saw 
the sweetest little creature she had ever beheld. 
Her dress was of pink rose-leaves shining with 
dew, and her soft brown hair was gathered up 
in a sort of gossamer, such as Nelly found on 
the grass in the morning. 

*<0 you beautiful creature!" said Nelly; 
'''who are you, and what are you here for? " 
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'^ I have come," said the litUe creatnre in a 
voice as sweet as the rippling of the brook 
over the grass at Jefferson Hill, — ^'I have 
come at your wish. I am a fairy, and I have 
come to help you do your terribly hard tasks." 
(How sweetly the little creature smiled when 
she said this ! ) ^' I will give you my help on 
one condition." 

« Oh, what is that?" said Nelly, who at 
once was afraid she would have to sacrifice 
her dear dolly, or her kitten, or even her pre- 
cious baby sister, to obtain such valuable 
assistance. 

" Only that you sincerely ask God in your 
heart to send me to your aid, and that you 
welcome and accept my service when I come," 
said the fairy. '' Then there is no duty so 
difficult that I cannot make it easy ; none so 
disagreeable that I cannot make it pleasant. 
You will not see me again, but you will feel 
my presence in your heart, and will do all 
easily when I am there." 

This condition seemed very easy to Nelly, 
and she answered, ^^ Oh ! I shall always wish 

7 
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for you, you darling little creature ; and I hope 
you will help me all my life ; " but before she 
got the words half out, she sank back on her 
pillow fast asleep. 

In the morning Nelly wakened, feeling very 
happy, she could hardly tell why ; but slowly 
she remembered the beautiful vision she had 
seen, and then she wondered whether it was a 
dream or a blessed reality. " I will try it the 
very first hard thing I have to do," said Nelly, 
as she lay on her pillow and looked out on the 
lovely meadow, so fair in the morning light. 
It was very pleasant lying there and listening 
to the birds ; and Nelly thought of the good 
fairy, and believed she should never fail to ask 
her aid. 

But soon she heard a sound less welcome. 
The " get-up bell " rang, and Nelly knew it 
gave her only time to dress herself nicely for 
breakfast. " Oh, dear ! I can't get up yet," she 
thought ; and then she said, " I'll try the fairy, 
and see if she can help me through dressing, 
for I do hate to do up my clothes, and clean 
my teeth, and brush my hair ; " so she said in 
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her heart, " Dear God, will you send me the 
beautiful fairy to help me?" and with that 
she felt a warm glow in her heart, and she was 
on her feet in an instant. She sprang into 
the bath-tub, and splashed in the fresh, cool 
water, and then rubbed herself all over briskly, 
and felt as lively as the grasshoppers dancing 
in the meadow under her window. " How 
easy these buttons do over," she thought, " and 
my strings don't get into knots as they gen- 
erally do, and my hair isn't half as snarly as 
I expected. Dear little fairy, how much you 
do help me ! " 

She was so eager to get down to breakfast 
early that she had got half-way downstairs 
when she remembered she had not brushed 
her teeth as her mother told her always to do. 
" Oh, dear! I can't go back," she thought at 
first ; and then she said, " Now here's a good 
chance to try the fairy, for there's nothing I 
hate so much as brushing my teeth." So she 
said in her heart, " Dear God, will you send 
that blessed fairy to help me ? " and she turned 
round, and ran up to her room again before 
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she knew it, and was brushing away at her 
teeth with all her might. " Why, I declare 
this fresh, cool water really feels good," she 
said : " how much better my breakfast will 
taste ! " 

She found her mother busily frying cakes 
for breakfast. She had meant to take a run 
down the lane, and try her new jump-rope if 
she had time; and when her mother said, 
" Nelly, do take baby and amuse her while I 
fry these cakes, for I am all the time afraid 
she will creep against the stove," Nelly said, 
"Now, fairy, help me; for I am so disap- 
pointed." And then she took the little rosy 
baby in her arms, and she said, " Mamma, 
may I take baby out in the fresh air ? " " Yes, 
indeed," said her mother; "put her in her 
little carriage, and go down to meet papa ; he 
is coming up the lane to breakfast." 

So Nelly tied her jump-rope around her 
waist, and put baby in the carriage with kisses 
and loving words, and went to meet her father. 
How she sprang into his arms, and how the 
baby crowed, and how pleasant it was when 
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her father gave her the bunch of red straw- 
berries he had gathered for her as he came 
along! 

" Isn't that your new jump-rope, Nelly ? " 
said he ; " give me the baby's carriage, and let 
me see you try it." So she went skipping 
along the lane, and her father showed her 
how to hold the rope, and baby laughed and 
crowed at all her queer blunders and fail- 
ures. 

When breakfast wa& over, Nelly was going 
to play until school-time, but she saw her 
mother take up her little mop to wash the 
breakfast things, and she thought, "How 
many things poor mamma has to do! I 
wonder if I can't help her ; " and she said, 
" Mamma, please let me clear off the table 
and wash the cups and saucers.'* 

" I shall be very glad to," said her mother, 
^ for I am very tired this warm morning." 

" Now, dear God, do send me the fairy," 
said Nelly in her heart, " for there are lots of 
dishes ! " but the dirt did not seem to stick to 
them this morning, and the way to the closet 
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was not half as long as usual ; and Nelly had 
them all nicely washed and put away before 
her mother believed it possible. 

" Do you think you could go round by Aunt 
Elinor's and carry her butter, Nelly?" said 
her mother. "I would not ask you, but 
Bridget is gone, and your father wants all the 
men to go to help raise the minister's barn 
to-day." 

Poor Nelly ! that long hot hill, half a mile 
out of her way to school ! A cross answer 
was half ready when she thought of the fairy. 
" Dear God, send the fairy very quick," she 
said, " for I need her help very much." Oh, 
how bright her heart grew ! and she said, " Of 
course I'll go mamma: I love Aunt Elinor 
dearly." 

As she started off", her mother said, " Here 
is your luncheon, and you can have some 
roses to carry to your teacher, if you wish to." 

What made the hill so short ? Nelly really 
looked round to see if it were as high as 
usual. Yes : she could see away down into 
the meadow, and could watch the little brook 
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dancing through it, and see the white church- 
steeple gleaming in the sun. 

" How hot and tired you must be ! " said 
Aunt Elinor ; " sit down and drink this cool 
water, and let me get you some fresh straw- 
berries." 

" No," Nelly said ; she must not stop. 

" Well, Georgy and Mary are just ready to 
start for school, so you can go together." 

I don't know how you like such sights, but 
I seldom see any thing pleasanter than those 
three little children with their nice straw-hats, 
and their lunch-pails and books, starting off 
for school, that fine summer morning. Georgy 
would carry Nelly's books for her, though she 
declared she was not tired, and" would help 
her over the fences, and pick clover for her, 
and bring her water out of the brook, just as 
if a little country-girl could not do all these 
things herself! 

They got to school just as the bell rang, and 
took their seats. Nelly opened her arithmetic. 
She had been a little lazy the day before, and 
had a long sum to prepare before the first reci- 
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tation. " Oh, dear!" she thought to herself; " I 
don't believe fairies know a thing about long- 
division, m try, though ;" so she said in her 
heart, " Dear God, send me the blessed fairy," 
and she went to work. How nicely it all came 
out, every figure right ! and she was all ready 
when her teacher called her. So it was with 
the spelling. Nelly wondered where all the 
hard words were gone, and why her pen did 
not spatter nor her ink blot as usual. When 
she opened her lunch-pail, her mother had put 
in just what she liked best, a nice rye-cake and 
butter ; and how sweet it did taste ! 

But she was almost the last to leave school, 
because her teacher stopped her to tell her 
how pleased she was with her behavior ; and 
just then she saw pQor little Amy, the lame 
girl, who was left all alone. " Oh ! I must go 
home with Amy/' she said ; " all the girls have 
forgotten her." 

A glance at the long, hot road which led to 
Amy's house half discouraged her. " Why 
can't she go alone ? " she thought ; but. she 
remembered the tottering step, and what a 
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help it was to Amy to have some one take her 
by the hand, and she said, " Come, fairy, you 
and I must help poor Amy home." 

Poor Amy was so delighted — for she loved 
Nelly Morgan dearly, and seldom had a walk 
home with her — that she talked as fast as she 
could talk all the way, and nobody could talk 
like Amy. She could not run about and play 
as the others did, but she read a great many 
beautiful books, and she told stories out of 
them, and even made them up herself. She 
had been to the sea-shore, and she told Nelly 
about the cool, dark caves where the sea- 
mosses grow, and that she thought she saw a 
mermaid's hair there, only she could never 
see the mermaid herself. Nelly was really 
sorry when they got to the house. 

Amy's mother was watching for her. 
" Thank you, Nelly dear," she said ; " I was 
looking and wishing I had some one to send 
for Amy ; it is so warm, and I knew she would 
feel so tired coming home alone. Do come in 
and rest you." 

" No," said Nelly, " I am afraid mamma 
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will expect me home. Fll come home with 
Amy any time she's alone. Good-by." 

Nelly started on her walk, and she missed 
Amy's pleasant companionship very much, 
when suddenly she heard a voice saying, 
" Hallo ! little folks, how came you up here ? 
playing truant ? " 

She looked up, and there was Uncle Frank 
in a wagon. Dear Uncle Frank! If there 
was any thing pleasant in this world, it was a 
ride in Uncle Frank's wagon ; and Nelly was 
sure of an invitation. So she clambered up, 
and Uncle Frank helped her on to the seat. 
She came home as fresh and happy as a bird. 

Now Nelly's little head was always full of 
plans of plays, and after dinner she thought 
she would fit up her baby-house all nicely, 
and make some new paper-dolls, and then get 
cousin Susy to come in and play " house " 
with her ; but just as she was starting to go 
upstairs she saw her mother take out the 
soldiers' basket, and sit down to fill needle- 
cases. Nelly had often helped her mother at 
this work; she could braid the thread very 
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nicely, and she could make pin-balls, and fill 
them with pins ; and she knew very well that 
her mother loved to have her little girl work 
with her very much. Nelly had been so good 
in the morning that Mrs. Morgan thought she 
would let her do as she pleased now. Nelly 
started to go upstairs to play, but then she 
thought, " How selfish I am ! I have lots of 
time to play, and poor mamma works hard 
almost all the time." So she said to herself, 
"Dear fairy, hadn't we better go and help 
her?" 

She turned back and said, ^' Mamma, may 
I come and help you braid the thread ? " 

" Yes, indeed, Nelly ; I shall be delighted 
to have you." 

While Nelly's little fingers went busily in 
and out, her mother began talking about the 
poor soldiers, and how bravely they were 
fighting for liberty. Then she told her sto- 
ries of the slaves, — how they learned to find 
their way by the north star, and hid in the 
woods all day long for fear of being discov- 
ered. Then she told her how the war had 
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freed the slaves, and good men and women 
had gone to them to teach them to read and 
write, and how old men and little children sat 
on the same bench and learned to read. 

Nelly was so interested in her mother's con- 
versation and her work, that neither of them 
perceived that a heavy black cloud was rising 
in the west, and that a thunder-shower was 
coming on very fast, until her cousin Harry 
burst into the room, exclaiming, "What is 
Uncle Morgan about ? There's his best lot of 
grass down, and it's going to rain like sixty." 

" Oh, dear ! " said Mrs. Morgan, " he's away 
off to the village helping to raise the minis- 
ter's barn, and has every one of the men 
with him. What shall we do ? " 

" Dear fairy," said Nelly in her heart, " can 
you rake hay ? " 

" I can do any thing that's necessary," was 
the quick reply ; and Nelly said, " Why, 
mother, we'll go out and rake it up. I've 
helped papa do it many a time." 

Off she ran to the barn and brought the 
rakes ; and cousin Harry, though he was a 
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Freshman, and had his long coat on, pulled it 
off and went to work, and mamma helped 
too ; and the little boy who saw them at work 
ran in and seized a rake and worked as fast 
as any of them. The fresh shower- wind blew 
Nelly's curls all about her face, and her 
skirts and apron fluttered in the wind; and 
Harry's hat blew off; and her mother laughed 
so much to see the others, she could hardly 
work herself. But they got it all nicely 
raked up into three heaps, and Nelly ran into 
the barn for the hay-caps to put on them. 
It was very hard to keep the cloths down,,the 
wind blew so. Nelly would get one corner 
fastened, and away would go another ; but at 
last, with the help of all, they got them nicely 
covered up just as the big drops came pat- 
tering down ; and they had to run into the 
house for shelter. 

« Wasn't that splendid fun ? " said NeUy, 
as she sat down, all glowing with the exer- 
cise. " How glad papa will be ! " 

Mrs. Morgan insisted upon Harry and the 
little boy staying to tea, and she went to 
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work to get it. Harry and the little boy- 
began braiding thread, and Nelly set the 
table, and ran down cellar for butter and 
milk ; and they had all ready when her father 
came home to supper. 

"Why, what witches have you had here ? " 
said he. " I saw the shower coming, but it 
was just as we were raising, and couldn't one 
of us come away; and I've worried about 
that grass all the way home. Hay is so high 
now, I couldn't bear to have it spoiled. 
Who's the witch ? you, Nelly ? " 

" No ; only a good fairy helped us," said 
Nelly, as she jumped into his lap, and made 
him cuddle her up, just as he used to when 
she was only four years old. " Thank you, 
blessed fairy," she said in her heart. 

Perhaps people who board at the Tremont 
or Revere House would call that a very sim- 
ple supper, — rye-cakes and sweet butter, and 
strawberries and cream, and good fresh milk ; 
but I don't believe any of them will ever 
enjoy a meal better than those good people 
did, as they sat and ate, and talked about 
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the shower, and the farm, and the soldiers. 
Baby was brought in to get her milk, and 
crowed and laughed so loud that they could 
hardly talk. So Nelly took her and tried to 
keep her happy without making so much 
noise; but it was pretty hard to do that, 
even with the fairy's help, until they stopped 
their wise talk, and had a great frolic with 
the baby, which was a great deal more sensi- 
ble after all. 

Then Nelly washed up the tea-things, and 
cleared away the table, and was quite ready 
to go to bed when the time came. She 
mounted the stairs as happy as a lark, did 
not forget to brush her teeth, and hang up 
her clothes, or to kneel down and thank 
God for the dear little fairy he had sent to 
help her ; and was snug in bed by the time 
her mother came up to say " Good-night." 

"My dear little Nelly," she said, "what 
good spirit has been around you all day? 
You have been a perfect sunbeam of joy in 
the house." 

" Oh ! I want to tell you all about it. 
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mamma," said Nelly. She then told her 
mother about the fairy dream, and how the 
fairy had helped her all day long. " And 
nothing has been hard a bit," said Nelly; 
"but there's one thing I do want to know, 
and that is, the fairy's name." 

" I think I know," said her mother, smiling. 

" Oh ! do tell me, mamma." 

She stooped down and whispered in Nel- 
ly's ear. What do you think she said? I 
think she said, " It is the fairy GoOD-wmL ; 
and God grant she may abide with us for- 
ever." 
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MID a throng of beautiful Grecian 
maidens at a brilliant festival, 
where the loveliest and richest 
of Athens were gathered, stood Penthea with 
downcast eyes, she alone wanting the charms 
of beauty. * The wealthy Philostratus would 
willingly have robed his only daughter in the 
richest garments and adorned her in the most 
costly jewels ; but, painfully conscious of her 
own defects, Penthea refused to wear them, 
and strove only to avoid notice by the sim- 
plicity and quietness of her dress and mien. 
She stood apart; and while the maidens in 
graceful figures waved to and fro to the most 
enchanting music, she strove to listen to the 
conversation of her father and the priest Alc- 
meon, who were discussing earnestly the poli- 
tics of Athens. Yet her heart was heavy. 
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Then the young and handsome Thersites 
approached her. Life to him was a perpetual 
round of gay pleasure. He was like the bub- 
ble dancing on the surface of the stream, car- 
ing nought for what lay below. Why did he 
leave the gay circle to draw near to the neg- 
lected one ? He plucked a beautiful bud from 
a rose-vine which twined around the pillars 
of the porch, and offered it to her with words 
of graceful flattery. 

Penthea raised her heavy eyelids, and, as she 
met his bright glance, the flutterings of vanity 
about her heart told that the poison was be- 
ginning its work. He led her to the dance : 
and although she moved awkwardly amid the 
graceful forms around her, still his eye fol- 
lowed her, and his every gesture was expres- 
sive of devoted admiration. The complicated 
figures, the ceremonies of the evening which 
she performed so awkwardly, seemed easy as 
breathing to him ; and she caught something 
of his ease and pleasure. She felt that he 
was false and light, yet the surface was so 
fair and the atmosphere around him so fra- 
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grant with pleasure, that she dreamed on 
through the hours of the evening, bewildered 
in a maze of gratified vanity. The whole 
world of poetry and imagination, on which 
she had fed her mind in solitude, became real 
to her, and clustered around Thersites to hide 
his poverty of soul, until she believed for a 
moment that her life, too, might blossom out 
into beauty. As she turned to leave this 
scene of joy and triumph, the gay laughter of 
Thersites and his companions fell on her ear. 

" You have indeed chosen among the Graces," 
said one to him : " Terpsichore has a new de- 
votee." 

" Laugh on," said Thersites : " if my future 
bride has not sacrificed to Venus, at least I 
have paid acceptable homage to Plutus. Beau- 
tiful maidens can be bought in the slave-mar- 
ket, but the dowry of Penthea is well worth a 
few evenings of devotion." 

Like a morning rainbow vanished the vision 
of love and beauty from the heart of the young 
girl ; and by a strong effort holding her feel- 
ings back in her heart, as one who dares not 
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think, she walked by her father's side in si- 
lence through the beautiful moonlight, until 
she reached the quiet of her own chamber. 
She dismissed her attending slave, she barred 
the door, and then, hiding her face in the folds 
of her white robe, she let the full tide of shame 
and disappointment flow over her heart So 
she sat until the moon had crossed the whole 
circle of the heavens, and shone in upon her 
solitude. Its pure light fell upon the altar 
which she had erected in her chamber to the 
tutelary guardian of Athens, the chaste Mi- 
nerva. Penthea arose, poured out some water 
and washed away the tears which had stained 
her face. She put on a robe of finest wool, 
bound her head with a chaplet of fresh flow- 
ers, and lighted incense on the altar of Mi- 
nerva. Then she knelt before it and prayed 
thus : — 

" O guardian goddess ! a maiden heart 
chaste as thine own asks help from thee. In 
vain have I oflered sacrifices to Venus: she 
refuseth me her gifts. Give thou, to me a 
greater gift." 
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The smoke of the incense arose and floated 
around her; and, as she inhaled its perfume, 
she fell into a trance-like slumber. Then be- 
fore the sleeping girl, severe in her beauty and 
sublime in her power, rose the form of the 
virgin goddess ; and the bowed maiden felt a 
deep awe in her heart as she heard these 
words : — 

" Thou askest my gift: it is a great gift, and 
it must be greatly worn. Maiden, thou askest 
a hard thing, but I give to thee truth ; hence- 
forth no falsehood shall dare enter thy pres- 
ence. And, following this guide, thou shalt 
enter into aU wisdom and all knowledge. 
Dost thou accept the gift? " 

Penthea bowed her head in grateful awe. 
Then, as the vision soared majestic into the 
upper air, a star dropped from heaven and fell 
into her lap. She awoke : the morning light 
shone upon the hills and sparkled on the white 
temples and pillars of Athens ; the cloud of 
incense had rolled away, the chaplet of flow- 
ers had withered, the fire was dead upon the 
altar ; but on the lap of Penthea lay a white 
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and sparkling diamond. With deepest rev- 
erence she set the gem within a circlet of 
pure pearls, and, placing it upon her breast, 
she sang her morning hymn to the gods, and 
went forth to join her maidens as they plied 
busily the distaff and spindle, the gifts of wise 
Minerva. 

Clear and beautiful seemed the light of day, 
the path of life, to Fenthea. As she knelt for 
her old father's blessing, more clearly than 
ever before she read the deep reverential love 
for her in his heart, which looked to her as the 
light of his declining age. As the matronly 
Eudora beguiled the hours of toil by tales of 
the olden time, — the fabled exploits of The- 
seus, the wondrous deeds of Hercules, or the 
varied events of the Trojan war, — they 
brought deeper meaning to the heart of her 
daughter. 

"When the sun began to bend his course 
downward, a troop of merry children came to 
the home of Penthea. 

"Come with us," they said; "we go to 
seek lilies and violets. We love to have you 
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with US. They say you are not beautiful, but 
you are good and patient with us." 

Bidding two slaves to follow her, with bas- 
kets, to gather flowers for the evening worship, 
Penthea joined the merry troop ; and the dia- 
mond on her breast seemed reflected back 
from the bright faces of her companions. 
She showed them the golden hair of Apollo 
as it streamed down the western sky, min- 
gling with the sunset clouds; she took the 
grasshopper in her hand, and called them 
around her to watch the activity of the little 
insect, and to see how the gods had given it 
life and happiness ; she twined the olive-leaves 
into a wreath, and told them of the gifts of 
Minerva, who brought peace on earth. She 
gathered the acorns, and as the children tossed 
them into the air, she told them how the little 
nut was hidden in the ground, and month 
after month the rain and the sun nourished it, 
and the earth fed its tiny germ, until at last it 
grew into the branching and leafy oak. And 
as she spoke, the thought arose in her mind, 
that the little ones before her, planted on the 
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earth and nourished by heaven's light, might 
seem to die, but they, too, must expand and 
grow into beauty as sublime and glorious in 
comparison as the oak-tree is to the smooth 
green acorn. As she mused on this thought, 
the children ran on before her with glad 
shouts; but they were suddenly hushed: 
then a murmur of voices arose, and they ran 
back to her exclaiming, — 

" Penthea, Penthea, here is a man murdered 
in the woods ! " 

She hastened to the spot. On the ground 
lay, indeed, a young stranger, wounded and 
bleeding. His face was deadly pale, but Pen- 
thea could feel a slight beating of the heart 
She raised his head, brushed the clotted hair 
back from his brow, bade some of the children 
bring water from the brook, and others to 
summon the slaves who had lingered behind. 
She renewed her cares, and at last his eyes 
opened languidly, and a faint breath issued 
from his lips. The slaves hastily formed a 
rude litter of boughs, on which to lay the 
wounded man. The children thronged around, 
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looking on him with wondering curiosity ; but 
Penthea walked quietly by his side, bathing 
his brow, moistening his lips, and staunching 
the blood which, a:t every rough movement of 
the litter, still flowed from his wounds. A 
messenger had already informed the hospitable 
Eudora of their coming ; and he was laid on 
a comfortable bed, while a physician was 
already at hand with the aid of his art Re- 
called to life by these timely cares, the stranger 
was at length able to recall the past, and to 
teU his kind hosts that he was the son of 
Lysimachus, an old friend of Philostratus, and 
on his way to visit the world-renowned 
Athens. He had been attacked by robbers, 
his slaves put to flight or killed, and himself 
left for dead ; but, summoning all his strength, 
he had, during the day, crawled as far as the 
grove where Penthea found him, when, utterly 
exhausted, he sank fainting on the ground. 

By slow degrees health returned to Alcides. 
It seemed as if Penthea poured her own life 
into him, for night and day her skilful hands 
or her watchful care provided for his comfort 
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or pleasure. Fresh flowers greeted his morn- 
ing waking ; the rarest fruits formed his re* 
past ; the softest airs lulled him to slumber ; 
and all was the care of Penthea. Pure in 
heart, gifted with wondrous talent, beautiful 
and generous was Alcides. The woman's 
heart in Penthea acknowledged the claim, and 
not the false glow of vanity, but the warm 
tide of passion seemed poured through her 
life. Again she placed garlands on the altar 
of Venus; and though the diamond still 
sparkled on her breast, she longed to mix with 
the pearls which surrounded it the deep glow 
of the amethyst, sacred to passionate love. 
The keen-eyed archer laughed at the mischief 
he had wrought, and as he saw the withered 
flowers on the altar of Minerva, and the fresh 
wreaths that entwined the image of his beau- 
tiful mother, he shook his bow in triumph, and 
defied her to match him with spear and distaff 
and helmet. Alcides, too, perceived the love 
of the maiden for him. Truth was the light 
of her breast, and she had not power to 
hide it. To a deeply grateful heart came the 
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consciousness of her love ; but he had a soul 
enamoured of the beautiful. As a young artist, 
he worshipped the lofty and the true, as it 
came to him in forms of beauty ahd grace. 
He looked on the unsymmetrical form, on the 
pale cheek, the thin, irregular features, of poor 
Penthea ; and, deeply as he respected her, he 
tried in vain to love. Yet he said to himself, 
" Shall the son of Lysimachus be ungrateful 
to her who has saved his life? She has 
wealth at her command, but I can give her a 
treasure richer than gold. I can give her — 
no, not love, but at least I will feign it. The 
devotion of my life shall be hers, and never 
shall she know that the deepest feeling man 
ever knew is not awakened in my heart She 
will be happy, and gladly for her will I resign 
all hope of other love." 

So he mused in the still night ; and in the 
morning hour, when she came to bring the 
first greeting of the day, he prepared to say, 
" Penthea, I love you." She came, as ever, 
with slow step and downcast eye. The sleep- 
less nights of restless passion gave unwonted 

9 
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pallor to her cheek, and languor to her eye ; 
yet, as she laid fresh flowers beside the cup 
from which he drank, Alcides renewed the 
vow in his heart ; and, taking her pale hand 
in his, strove to say, " Dear Penthea, I love 
you." But as he spoke her name, she raised 
her eyes to his. The ftdl brilliancy of the 
diamond ^rflashed upon his sight, and as his 
stammering lips refrised to speak, the whole 
truth became clear to the heart of the unhappy 
girl. Unconsciously she faltered forth, " You 
can never love me," and from his heart seemed 
to echo, " Never! " but his lips said : — 

" You have saved my life ; you have been 
more than friend, than sister, to me. Oh that 
my life could repay you ! how gladly would I 
give you all ! " 

" All but love ! " sighed the heart of Pen- 
thea, and it echoed back from the heart of 
Alcides. 

Fitfully flitted the color on the cheek of 
Penthea. The passion of woman struggled 
with the god-given strength and purity, but 
the god prevailed. She raised the diamond 
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to her lips and kissed it. She staggered to 
her room, and waiting for no garland, for no 
lighted censer, she threw herself before the 
altar of Minerva, and prayed anew in her 
agony, "O Minerva! thou hast given, me a 
godlike gift, but it is too hard for me ; take 
away from me the heart of a woman, for I 
cannot bear my lot." 

But now rose up before the prostrate maiden ^ 
again the form of the virgin goddess ; but in- 
stead of the frowning helmet, the olive wreath 
crowned her lofty brow. The owl sat upon 
her shoulder, and a scroll was in her hand. 
" O daughter ! " she said, " wouldst thou 
follow me and truth, and dost thou faint so 
soon ? Dost thou not know that falsely I am 
called the cold and cruel goddess who knows 
not love ? Heavily weighs the helmet on my 
brow, hard is it for me to sit alone among the 
gods, alone the unwedded goddess ; for even 
Diana winds her arms about Endymion. But 
not for myself do I wear the heavy helmet, 
not for myself do I shine alone. It is for 
woman — for thee, my daughter — I alone 
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preserve the image of the pure thought of 
woman, — the beauty of truth, — through 
which passion must pass into purest love. 
Through hard combats I maintain the eternal 
right of woman. When man, too, shall con- 
fess it ; when woman shall be true to it, — then 
shall be celebrated the marriage of Minerva 
and Eros, — the highest wisdom and the purest 
love. Daughter, labor thou on the earth. It 
were a little thing to lie in the bosom of Al- 
cides, though life flow by on rose-crowned 
wings. It is a great thing to consecrate thy 
life to truth, to keep thy woman's heart. Let 
it give thee warmth and love, -^ sorrow, if it 
must be so, — but keep it pure for the highest ; 
and if earth give thee no love to fill it, when 
ruthless Atropos cuts the thread of life, I will 
take thee, O daughter! to my bosom, and 
thou shalt shine a star in the kingdom of the 
Empyrean." 

Like reviving cordial, the words of the god- 
dess fell upon the heart of Penthea, and with 
cheerful courage she rose up and caught the 
last glistening of light on the shining chaplet 
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of the goddess as she faded into the morning 
air. She wreathed her altar with the richest 
flowers, and taking from her bosom the pre- 
cious napkin which had bound the wounded 
brow of Alcides, she laid it — her most pre- 
cious gift — upon the burning censer. Day 
after day found her toiling for the good of 
others. She ministered to the wants of her 
aged father; she blessed the days of her 
mother ; she directed the labors of the maid- 
ens, and lightened them with song and story ; 
she gathered the young children about her, 
and taught them the wisdom of gods and 
men ; she went abroad in the wide kingdom 
of Pan, and talked with the spirit of every 
stream, with the soul of every flower ; she 
learned to number the stars, and her ear caught 
the faint echoes of the song of wondrous har- 
mony which they sing in their mystic revolu- 
tions. Then she turned to the lore of the 
schools ; she sounded the depths of philoso- 
phy ; she enriched her imagination with all the 
tales of poetry ; she read the mighty pages of 

history. Everywhere the diamond threw its 

9 
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light, and everywhere fresh worlds of thought 
and beauty opened to her searching gaze. 
From Sparta, from the Ionian isles, from the 
Persian court, from distant Egypt — came 
strangers to see her, and to gather up some 
fragments of her wondrous speech. The 
sophist came to overpower her with his wily 
logic ; but he could not bear the clear light of 
truth, and he found all his art had become but 
the simple speech of a child. The Egyptian 
priest with wonder heard her utter the truths 
hid 'neath the mystic symbols of his creed, 
and the Persian found that Zoroaster had no 
doctrine unknown to this simple girl. In 
clear and beautiful language she poured forth 
her thoughts, and with equal earnestness 
whether the schoolmen were there to hear, or 
but a little child asked her " who made the 
grass to grow ? or why the beautiful flowers 
must droop and die ? '* 

Yet whispered murmurs began to arise. 
She had looked through the forms of nature 
to the spirits enshrined therein: she now 
looked through th6 mystic forms of thought 
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to the one great Spirit expressed in them. 
She spoke of the eternal principle of Wisdom 
expressed in Minerva, of Power in Jupiter ; 
and, carrying her thought still deeper, an- 
nounced the sublime doctrine of the oneness 
of all spirit. The astonished listeners mur- 
mured that she denied the gods ; the baffled 
sophists united with the ignorant and super- 
stitious crowd to swell the cry of infidelity. 
Philostratus and Eudora were both dead; 
and gladly would the ambitious rulers sweep 
her rich inheritance into the coffers of the 
state\ She heeded not the warning messages 
of friends; what the deep heart said to her 
she poured forth in earnest speech ; and when 
at last the armed messengers of the popular 
council came to bear the innocent maiden to 
prison, they found her amid a circle of chil- 
dren watching the bursting shell of a chrys- 
alis, while to their simple hearts she told the 
precious truth symbolized by the beautiful 
insect as it rose from its tomb. 

The Athenian people were not harsh, and 
the sunlight looked into her prison windows, 
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and books and friends were not denied even 
to the infidel woman; but a life of intense 
thought had wasted her feeble frame, and as 
she lay on her couch the mantle of earth 
seemed already half stripped from her spirit. 

To this prison came Philasmon, the beloved 
pupil of Plato, asking entrance. Just returned 
from his Egyptian travels, he heard the fame 
of this wondrous woman, whose eloquence 
had enchanted the world, and he came to offer 
his tribute of veneration. She lay upon her 
couch exhausted with the excitement of a long 
conversation with her little scholars, and had 
fallen asleep. Philasmon had heard of her 
want of outward beauty ; but as now he gazed 
upon her face as thick-coming thoughts even 
in sleep were mirrored there, he saw the truth 
of Plato's thought, when he spoke of the 
image of the soul which might be seen be- 
neath the covering of the outward body. 
Beautiful was this image, and the philosopher 
gazed on it until the earthly faded away, and 
it seemed to him that a celestial spirit lay be- 
fore him. Each day came the philosopher to 
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listen to the words of the dying girl ; and he 
talked to her of that mighty teacher whose 
works had long been her companions. She 
taught him a new lesson. He had learned 
from his master to respect man : she taught 
him to respect woman. He taught that God 
was Mind : she felt that God was Presence. 
So brightly shone the diamond in that prison, 
and filled it with warmth and beauty. 

But the disciple of Plato and the wor- 
shipper of Minerva were to recognize a 
higher power: they now felt the truth of 
Plato's words, that souls which were created 
one have become separated, and when they 
meet will know each other and unite. Their 
spirits flowed into one. Penthea knew her 
prison waUs no more, and the disciple of 
Plato felt the truth of that eternal love which 
he had long believed. 

At evening, Penthea lay exhausted by a 
severe paroxysm of pain, — the struggle of 
the body to hold its empire over the soul. 
Philaemon sat beside her, his arm supporting 
her head. He said, " O Penthea ! it is so 
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beautiful to love you ! " and she replied, " It 
is heavenly calm in your arms ! " She grew 
more and more feeble. "How sweet and 
easy it is to die ! O Philaemon ! I shall wait 
hovering about you till your spirit come. 
Linger not long, dear Philasmon. Has not 
Plato said that all eternal thoughts move in 
harmony, and their language is music? I 
hear it so gloriously full around me. I have 
lived for truth; it has brought me highest 
love. This, O Philaemon ! is the marriage of 
Minerva and Eros ! " 

Again she spoke. " When this body is 
useful no longer, place my ashes in an urn 
upon the shrine of Minerva, and let * Truth * 
be engraved thereon." 

She was silent, and the rapt lover learned 
only from the changing light on her features 
how living was the soul within. Once she 
murmured " Farewell ; " he bent to kiss the 
pale lips that uttered it, and received her part- 
ing breath. 

Philaemon, with reverent care (for it had 
been the temple of a living soul), bore her 
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body to its funeral pile, and gathered its ashes 
in an urn sculptured by the mighty art of 
Phidias, and placed it by the shrine of Mi- 
nerva. Not clad in sad garments, but in 
flowing robes, and crowned with flowers, he 
knelt before the shrine : he prayed, " Oh may 
her soul become a living spirit, to bless the 
world ! " Even as he spoke, from the urn 
burst forth a fountain, and threw its sparkling 
waters high in the air, and Iris danced joy- 
ously amid its spray. As the philosopher 
thanked the goddess for this sign, a voice 
from the fountain said, ^' Thus shall I flow 
until a greater teacher than Plato shall arise, 
who shall utter a greater word than ' God is 
Mind.' " The Athenians said, " Beautiful foun- 
tain, thou shalt flow on for ever ; for there is 
none greater than Plato, and his word is the 
mightiest thought of God.'* 

Many years flowed on the fountain, though 
its marble vase was broken. One day a plain 
man, worn with travel, stood in tbe public 
square at Athens, and spoke earnestly to the 
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people ; and lo ! many came running thither, 
exclaiming, " Penthea's fountain is dried up ! " 
Then some remembered the words of the Ora- 
cle, and exclaimed, " This Master is greater 
than Plato, for he has uttered <' GrOD is 
Love." 
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O, Eudora: you are not right to 
call me heartless," said Helena 
to her, as they walked by moon- 
light through the garden of Hipparchus, the 
wealthy father of Eudora. " I am not heart- 
less ; but I am proud, and bitterly have I felt 
the scorn of the world. You know not what 
it is to be an outcast, a slave, to eat the bread 
of a servitude the more galling because I am 
the pampered plaything, not the strong and 
useful tool. No, Eudora : I can remember my 
dreams by the sunny banks of my native 
river, when a mother's voice had lovingly 
soothed me to sleep ; and I know that, though 
but a child, they were full of deep and earnest 
love. I dreamed of loving a warrior, of fol- 
lowing him in disguise from camp to camp, 
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and semng him as a menial that I might 
lighten his toil, of hovering close beside him 
as he mingled in the wildest, fiercest conflicts, 
and, when he died upon the battle-field, of 
closing his eyes with my kisses, and weeping 
my life away upon his grave. But for years 
I have been unloved. Tell me not of Phil- 
ostratus," she answered to the look of Eudora : 
" he cares for me as he would for a favorite 
horse, and is almost as proud of me as of the 
wondrous statue wrought by Phidias, which 
adorns the entrance to the princely house ; but 
does he ever call me daughter ? does he ever 
lay his hand carelessly upon my hair ? does he 
forget or let me forget for a moment that I am 
his slave?" 

" Ah ! Helena, but I love you ! " 
Helena's eyes moistened for a moment as 
she pressed the hand which had timidly stolen 
to hers. 

" I am unkind to forget it, dear Eudora : 
you have indeed been my friend, but times 
will soon change. Alcmeon is already on his 
way hither, and will take you from us ; and, 
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proud and happy in your rich home, you will 
think of me no longer." 

" But do not think I am sighing for love," 
said she, drawing up her figure to its full 
height and treading the path with the step of 
Juno. " No, that passed when I last stood 
among the proud Athenian matrons at Me- 
lissa's feast, and heard their sneers at the 
slave. They thought me yet a child, but I 
looked into the crystal fountain, and I saw 
a woman's face there, and I felt I had a 
woman's power to avenge myself. I will be 
loved. I have beauty, and I will use it. The 
noblest shall sue to me in vain, the proudest 
shall find me more proud ; for my heart shall 
be steeled against all, and the slave shall 
become the cold and lofty sovereign." 

Her face was fired with excitement, and 
was indeed majestic in beauty as she spoke. 
Eudora felt that not even her namesake of 
Troy was more fitted to command the admira- 
tion of the world. Wild clouds were flitting 
across the moon, and a changing light played 
over every object, but suddenly it centred 
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in one bright spot; and there, before them, 
stood two beings, whom, by the shuddering 
awe in their hearts, they knew to be of no 
mortal race. The one was so soft, so fair, so 
graceful, that it seemed as if earth and heaven 
would woo her for her love; the other so 
noble, so stern in form and feature, that she 
seemed to need nor god nor man to aid her. 

First spoke fair Venus, goddess of love 
and beauty. " Maiden, thou art worthy of my 
choicest gifts. Fear not, thy beauty shall be 
increased a thousand-fold, and no eye shall 
see thee but to love thee. Thy wrongs are 
avenged, for thy realm shall be wide as the 
passion and weakness of man, and thy power 
as lasting as mine own." The goddess stooped 
and breathed upon her brow, and a fragrant air 
seemed to float about her, and her whole be- 
ing to become more soft and ethereal : she felt 
as if filled with the fulness of life and beauty. 
But while she watched the dim, fading form 
of the youthful goddess as she vanished amid 
the branches of the trees, the severe face of 
the helmeted Virgin rose before her ; and with 
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warning gesture said, " But dare not to love 
in return, for the moment thou ownest to one 
thought of tenderness, thy power to rule is 
gone." The woman's heart within her felt 
the terror of these words, though their sense 
was almost lost upon her ear, and she fell 
fainting in Eudora's arms. 

A new life opened to the slave. Her won- 
derful beauty, her luxuriant fancy, her bril- 
liant wit, could not be concealed ; and her fame 
flew throughout Athens and the whole coun- 
try. The young men of the noblest families of 
Greece thronged to the house of Philostratus, 
and he knew well how to use their influence 
to foster his own ambitious views; and ^^hile 
he guarded the reputation of the maiden as 
if she were his child, he yet allowed the freest 
access to her which the manners of Athens, 
greatly changed since the time of Aspasia, 
would allow. Her days passed in a wild flow 
of excitement. Her hours of retirement were 
given to the study of art, poetry, and music, 
since these furnished her with new weapons 
of power; and she held her bearers alike 
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entranced, whether she sang the soft Lydian 
measures that she loved, or whether she dis- 
coursed on life and art, on the rich allegories 
of the East, or the varied treasures of Grecian 
letters. But in vain they pleaded for her 
heart. One by one they poured into her grati- 
fied ear the story of a love which bordered on 
madness. She had the same proud smile, the 
same glowing eyes, for all ; but it was never 
shaded by a trembling tear which stole un- 
bidden as she listened. She laid the rich pres- 
ents that were given her on the shrine of 
Venus, and nightly offered up the prayer of 
thanksgiving at her altar. And yet when the 
crowd was gone, and the weary head sank on 
the couch, and the languid eye caught the 
glitter of a star in heaven, a voice spoke in 
her heart which bewailed the hollow mockery 
of her life ; and often she wept, she knew not 
why, as the cooing of the doves beneath her 
windows came softly up to her. She could 
not love, she had steeled her heart with too 
many a glittering point for that 

So passed a few years away, but they coxdd 
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not change her beauty ; they but added to her 

pride. She almost scorned herself now, that 

she could find pleasure in a tribute so long 

lavished upon her, that it was become.like the 

drunkard's daily draught, — a need, but not 

delight. Weary and sated with life, even 

revenge palled upon her, and could she have 

done so, she would gladly have laid her head 

down to rest for ever. But the dread of an 

unknown future lighted by no faith, cheered 

by no love, drove her back firom the shores 

of death, and she pursued the weary round. 

As she sat thus wearily musing on the past 

and future, and longing for the sunny days 

of her childhood which were gone for ever, 

Philostratus entered with the young poet 

Laon, who had come to Athens to spend a few 

months in intercourse with its famous men, 

before proceeding to the Olympic games to try 

his fortune for the prize of poetry. Helena 

received him with her 'usual proud courtesy, 

and readily talked with him of the art which 

he loved, and of the splendid names which 

had preceded him in it. 

10 
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She began with languid indifference, for he 
was timid and silent ; but ere long she found 
her interest raised. He was not like common 
men. There was an earnest depth in the few 
words he uttered, which she felt was worth 
more than all the brilliant oratory she could 
command. He seemed to know a world she 
had never entered. Day by day he came and 
talked with her, and she found life becoming 
full of interest again. She watched for his 
step, she listened to his words, a new thought 
was revealed in them. He painted the glory 
of heroic suffering, he worshipped the pure, 
the Jovely, and the good ; he spoke of the sub- 
lime duty of forgiveness, and the universal 
privilege of love. He never praised her ; often- 
times his mild eye seemed to speak an earnest 
rebuke when her proud heart questioned of 
fate, and rebelled against the providence of 
the gods. 

And yet he loved her. She felt it. He 
loved her as all the throng who had gone be- 
fore could not ; he loved not for time, but for 
eternity. She saw there was a struggle in 
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his heart, between passion and reason ; and the 
demon in her own, the demon of pride, and 
love of power, urged her to win this last vic- 
tory. She threw all her powers of fascination 
around him, and he yielded. His whole be- 
ing was inflamed with his passion, and he 
poured it forth in words that seemed to have 
power to melt the snows of Caucasus. Her 
eye kindled, her lip quivered, as she answered 
his appeal for love ; but she commanded her 
voice to steadiness as she replied, — 

" No : I love you not Your words cannot 
move me. I scorn your pleadings as I would 
the breathing of the summer wind upon my 
face. Go or stay, it is alike indifferent to 
me." The wild throbbing of her heart belied 
her words, her tones. He went from her. 
Day by day passed, and they were vacant as 
the unpeopled shades of Chaos ; the light of 
the morn was dim, her song was hushed, 
words came not at her command, even her 
beauty waned. Philostratus in alarm sent 
for skilful physicians; but in her own heart 
sounded the words of the Virgin goddess, and 
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in bitterness of soul she confessed that she 
loveA 

Laon had gone to the Olympic games, and 
soon all Athens rang with applause of the 
glorious song he had poured forth there. He 
sang of love, but not as Anacreon and Sappho 
had sung. It was of creative love, of the Infi- 
nite, the Universal, — of love born jiot of the 
foam of the sea, but of the infinite depth of 
the soul, of pain and sorrow ; and while his 
hearers could not comprehend the depth of 
his words, they were amazed at their lofty 
beauty. But he had sung from the depths of 
his own soul, and had freed himself. He saw 
that his love was passionate and impure, and 
he accepted the purifying fire; and while day 
and night the form of Helena was before him, 
he thanked the loving God who had not 
granted him that which was harmful, though 
he asked it with many prayers. 

Once only Helena saw him, and then but 
to know that he had joyfully accepted his 
fate, and that his heart was calmer than her 
own. 
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. Deep and long and terrible was the struggle 
between passion and pride, and the divine 
spark which burned yet within Helena's soul ; 
but still, through all the agony which racked 
her frame and wasted her beauty, there was 
a silent joy of loving, better than all the vain 
glory of her years of power; and at length in 
the hours of pain and sickness she yielded 
herself up to it, and accepted her lot with 
thankfulness. 

But she conquered not soon, and not 
alone. Long years passed in the struggle. 
As she lay one night, sleepless from exces- 
sive pain, she heard the voice of her faith- 
ful nurse beside her, who chanted a hymn 
in a low tone. The words caught her ear, 
and she listened earnestly: they were un- 
like aught she had heard, for they ran 
thus : — 

'' The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not, want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures : 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul : 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness 
For his name's sake. 
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Tea, though I walk through the yallej of the shadow of 

death, 
I will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 

my life, 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 

The words had a soothing power over her, 
and she called her nurse and asked her to re- 
peat them, and to tell her where she learned 
them. At length, with much fear, the slave 
confessed that she had learned them from a 
new teacher at Corinth, from whence she 
came. 

" Tell me more of him," said Helena. The 
woman gladly complied, and in the still night 
the proud Helena learned from the slave les- 
sons that aU the wisdom of Athens had not 
taught her. She learned of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, and the doctrines he had preached. She 
knew how deeply she had sinned, but here 
was repentance and forgiveness. She rose 
from her bed to follow her slave to a gather- 
ing of this unknown and despised sect. She 
received the water of baptism, and she gave 
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the half of her substance — for Philostratus 
had died and left her rich — into the treasury 
of the brethren. Then, like her Master, she 
went about doing good. The poor, the sick, 
the ignorant, the vicious, became her care. She 
went veiled and unknown among them, but 
many believed that an angel's wings were 
hidden beneath her dark robe ; and they pressed 
around her to gather healing from the touch 
of her garments. But, in her stiU soul, she 
heeded not this new applause. Only one 
thought mingled with her love of God, 
and of the Son of Man, and that was so 
pure, so true, it did not profane it : it was 
the love of him she had despised and re- 
jected. 

Silver thi^ads were already among her 
dark hair, and her step less light than of old ; 
but those who were privileged to look upon 
her unveiled face, said there was a light and 
beauty in it no mortal had ever seen before. 

It was rumored among the Christians that 
John, the beloved apostle of Jesus, would pay 
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a last farewell visit at Antioch before his 
death, and many went thither to meet him. 
Helena felt that she, too, must receive the seal 
of his blessing. She filled a ship with loving 
disciples, and they went to look upon him 
whom Jesus loved. Who shall describe the 
meeting of this faithful band ? Every heart 
burned as he spoke to them, and when he 
closed with his simple benediction, " My 
children, love one another," the tearful eyes 
and quivering lips spoke the low Amen. Hel- 
ena's veil fell back from her face as she lis- 
tened, and she heeded nothing till he closed. 
Then, as the intense excitement passed, she 
raised her eyes, and saw beside him one at 
whose sight her heart stopped beating. He 
had not changed : it was Laon, and his eyes 
were fixed upon her with wonder antf delight. 
The apostle, who had watched her changing 
face, and who read the soul within, called her 
to him. She knelt at his feet, and he blessed 
her. Laon could not pause : he knelt beside 
her, extending his hand to her as he said, 
" Bless me also, O my father ! " She placed 
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her hand in his, and that hour the angels of 
heaven rejoiced over the purest, highest joy 
of earth, — the union of two purified and 
immortal souls. 
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FOB MY LITTLB PBTB. 




N a pleasant old hemlock grove, very 
near a house where lived some nice 
little children, was a very young 
squirrel, named SquiriUbus. He had a cun- 
ning little pointed nose, and bright black eyes, 
and red stripes on his back, and a thick bushy 
tail of which he was very proud. He was 
bom in the spring, and he had enjoyed the 
summer very much, — running up and down 
the trees and leaping from the ends of the 
branches on to the other trees. He would 
peep out from among the thick leaves at the 
children eating their bread and milk on the 
doorstep, and chatter as fast as they did. But 
if the boys tried to catch him, he would run 
away up into the top of the tree and peep 
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out at them with his bright eyes, and laugh 
very merrily. 

He had plenty to eat, nice berries and ten- 
der green buds, and firesh oats and wheat It 
was very funny to see him fill his mouth full 
of oats until his cheeks stuck out like a fat 
baby's, and then draw the oats forward into his 
teeth and nibble them one by one, to get out 
the sweet kernel, and drop the husks on to 
the ground. 

He had never lived through a winter, and 
so he had no idea that the weather would 
ever be any different. He thought the sun 
would always shine warm and bright, and he 
would always have plenty to eat, and be just 
as gay and happy as he was in the bright 
summer days. 

But his wise old mother had lived through 
the long cold winters, and she knew very well 
that there was work to be done in the world, 
and that if we do not <' make hay while the 
sun shines," we shall have none to eat when 
the sun is gone. 

So when the days began to grow short and 
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the nights long, and the yellow leaves were 
beginning to fall off the maple-trees, she 
began to talk ^o her lively young son. 

" Now, my dear Squirilibus, the nuts are 
beginning to ripen, and you must look out 
sharp and gather up a nice lot of them, and 
have them ready for winter, when you will be 
very cold and hungry and will want plenty to 
eat The boys and girls will be out nutting 
pretty soon, and as they can pick up whole 
bags fuU, and we can carry only one or two 
at a time, we must be very smart, or they 
will get them all away from us." 

" Oh ! mother," said Squirilibus, who was 
rather a pert little fellow, "you are always 
croaking. How you warned me against 
the dangers of the summer! and said I should 
break my neck running up and down the 
trees, and the cats would catch me, and the 
boys would shoot me. Now, none of these 
things have happened: I am well and strong. 
I am six months old, and I think I am very 
well able to take care of myself." 

" Very well," said his wise mother j " but 
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remember you have not lived through a win- 
ter yet, and when the ground is covered with 
snow you will not find it pleasant running 
about and hunting for nuts for your break- 
fast" 

Squirilibus did not quite believe his 
mother's story, but he thought it might be 
safe to pick up a few nuts now they were so 
plenty. So he made a hole in the stump of 
an old tree, and nearly filled it with nuts* 
But he thought this was very dull work, and 
it was a great deal better fun scampering 
about among the dry leaves, and running up 
and down the trees, and eating the nice green 
chestnuts and shagbarks. 

" He didn't believe they would be half so 
good dry," he said. 

But by and by all the leaves were off the 
trees, and the north wind began to blow, and 
Squirilibus was very glad to cuddle down in 
his hole at night, and put his bushy tail over 
his nose to keep it warm. Then he got up in 
the morning, and went out fot his breakfast. 
He had to poke his nose into the leaves to 
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find some nuts, and they were very cold and 
damp; and every now and then Jack Frost 
pricked his nose with an icicle, and he tried 
to brush him away with his bushy tail. He 
was very glad to get back to his hole, and 
cuddle down with his tail over his nose and 
get warm again. 

But the next day it was still worse; for, 
when he awoke in the morning, the ground 
was all covered with snow, and not a nut 
could poor Squirilibus find on the ground. 

" Ah, well ! I'm glad I laid up some nuts 
in that old hole," he said to himself; " I am 
pretty hungry this morning. I think I could 
eat half a dozen." 

So he ran off to his hole, and there he found 
his nuts all safe and dry, and he made a nice 
breakfast on them. 

"I think they are even better than they 
were green," he said to himself. " I don't be- 
lieve this weather will last long. I'll just take 
a run or two up the trees, and then I'll settle 
down and take a nap again." 

So he cuddled down, -and slept as long as 

11 
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he could, with his tail over his nose to keep it 
warm. But day after day the snow lay on 
the ground, and even when the sun shone, it 
was not warm and comfortable as in summer ; 
and the wind blew among the old dry trees 
and made them creak and groan, so that poor 
Squirilibus was half afiraid at night, and glad 
to stop up his ears as well as to cover up his 
nose with his bushy tail. 

And then he was so hungry ! Half a dozen 
nuts were not a bit too much for breakfast 
these cold mornings, to say nothing of dinner 
and supper and one now and then between 
meals. 

One day Squirilibus went to his hole and 
put in his paw to take out his nuts. <' One, 
two, three, four, five," that was as high as 
Squirilibus could count. And it wouldn't 
have helped him any if he could have counted 
more, for there were no more to count 

Squirilibus looked rather sober as he squat- 
ted down in his snug hole in the tree and be- 
gan to eat Oh, how good they tasted ! He 
thought that he would not eat them all at 
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once, but would save some for dinner ; but he 
was so hungry, and they tasted so good, that 
he ate them all up, and then — 

" Well," he said, " I'll trust to luck for din- 
ner. I guess spring is coming pretty soon." 

Then he cuddled himself down and put his 
tail over his nose to keep it warm, and went 
to sleep. It was a nice cosey sleep ; but when 
he woke up, and thought there was no dinner 
to be had, it wasn't so nice. So he went out 
to look round and see what he could find. 
He raft up and down the nut-tree, but not a 
nut was left on it ; the frost and the wind, the 
boys and the girls, had taken them all off. A 
few dry barberries hung on the bushes, but 
they were very cold and sour. Then he ran 
up a tall pine-tree, and in the pine-cones he 
found some seeds; they were very dry, not 
half so good as nuts, but still they were bet- 
ter than nothing. He let the dry husks fall 
on the ground ; and if you look in the pine 
woods in the spring, you will find them all 
scattered around. It was hard work getting a 
dinner off of these, but he nibbled away until 
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dark, and then he went home and put his 
bushy tail over his nose to keep it warm, and 
went to sleep. 

So he lived many days, till poor little Squi- 
rilibus began to grow very t&in and weak, and 
it was hard work dragging himself up the 
trees. One day his mother came to see him. 
His father had sprained his foot, and that had 
kept her at home ; but she felt troubled about 
Squirilibus, who had not been to see her 
because he was ashamed to have her know 
how badly he was getting along. 

" Well, Squirilibus, how do you do ? " said 
his mother. 

" Pretty well," said d fiaint, weak voice from 
under his bushy taiL 

" Why, bless me ! Squirilibus, how poor 
you have grown ! What is the matter ? " 

Poor Squirilibus burst out a crying, then 
wiped his eyes with his tail, and at last told 
his mother his troubles. 

" Ah, my poor child," said the mother, " this 
is what I feared would happen. Now you 
see the consequences of your laziness." 
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But as mothers don't like to see their chil- 
dren punished even when they most deserve 
it, the tender-hearted mother said, — 

" Now, Squirilibus, I will give you three 
nuts a day, and that is all I can spare ; for 
your father cannot run about and get any 
thing to eat, and I must look out for him. 
You must come over to my hole and get 
them." 

Poor Squirilibus was thankful enough for 
this offer, and every day he went over to his 
mother's and got his three nuts, and the rest 
of the day he lived on the seeds of the pine- 
cones; and so he was kept from starving. 
But he was glad enough when the sun came 
out warm again, and the birds began to sing, 
and the green buds to start on the trees. 
Then he had a nice time running about and 
eating the fresh green tips of the branches. 

One day a little girl threw out a handful of 
nuts which she had kept all winter. Oh, how 
he scrambled after them, and what a good time 
he had with them ! He almost made himself 
sick eating so many at once. 
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The next summer he did not forget the 
hard lesson he had learned, but he began 
hoarding away nuts as soon as Jack Frost 
dropped them out of the burs; and he had 
such a nice lot saved up, that he had plenty 
to eat all winter ; and he even gave a party, 
and invited his father and mother and all his 
relations, and gave them a nice treat 

If you look out sharp, you may see Squi- 
riUbus among the trees; in summer, running 
from branch to branch, or nibbling his oats ; 
in the autumn, storing up his nuts for the 
winter; or, when the snow comes, cuddled 
down to sleep with his bushy tail over his 
head to keep his nose warm. And when you 
hear his pleasant chattering, you may think 
he is telling you a story, and advising all 
little boys and girls to be industrious and 
prudent, and look out beforehand for the cold 
winter days that are coming. 
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